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August  1,  1956 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Page,  Project  Director 
Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit  Survey 
111  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Page: 

In  the  absence  of  Harold  Osborne  in  Europe,  I 
am  transmitting  at  this  time  25  copies  of  the  final  re- 
port prepared  at  cost  by  the  Regional  Plan  Association 
pursuant  to  the  contract  between  the  Association,  the 
Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  dated  November  14,  1955. 

The  report  covers  the  data  and  estimates  of  fac- 
tors affecting  distribution  of  population,  employment, 
industrial  location,  land  development  and  daily  trips 
to  work  in  answer  to  the  relevant  questions  contained 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Metro- 
politan Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.    A  final  progress  report  on  Appendix 
"An  of  the  contract  is  also  included. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  Henry  Fagin,  our  Planning  Director,  by  a 
special  staff  headed  by  Henry  Cohen  as  Project  Manager. 
Ladislas  Segoe  served  as  general  consultant  throughout 
the  work. 

Our  Association  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  important  survey  of  public  transpor- 
tation in  which  you  are  engaged.    The  data  on  which  our 
report  is  based  will  be  kept  available  in  our  files.  If 
we  can  be  of  further  service  to  the  Metropolitan  Rapid 
Transit  Survey,  we  hope  that  you  will  call  upon  us. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Otto  L.  Nelson 
Vice  President 


Avery  Architectural  and  Fine  Arts  Library 
GiKior  Si  vmolr  B.  Dl  rsi  Old  York.  Liurary 
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Part  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  objective  of  this  report  is  to  answer  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  future  distribution  of  people  and  jobs  through 
out  the  New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  Metropolitan  Region.^  The 
answers  are  needed  by  the  Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit  Survey  and  it 
engineering  consultants  as  part  of  the  overall  study  of  transit 
improvements  and  the  prospects  for  financing  them. 

Each  succeeding  Part  of  our  report  deals  with  one  of  the 
basic  questions,  as  follows: 

Part  II:  POPULATION 

What  will  be  the  1975  population  of  the  region 
and  of  each  of  its  22  counties? 

Part  III:    EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE 

What  portion  of  the  1975  population  and  of 
those  living  in  each  county  will  be  working? 


The  New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  Metropolitan  Region  consists 
of  22  counties  as  follows:  Fairfield  County  in  Connecticut;  Bergen 
Essex,  Hudson,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Passaic,  Somerset  and 
Union  counties  in  New  Jersey;  Bronx,  Kings,  New  York,  Queens  and 
Richmond  counties,  comprising  New  York  City;  Dutchess,  Nassau, 
Orange,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Suffolk  and  Westchester  counties  in  New 
York  State. 


EMPLOYMENT 

How  many  jobs  will  there  be  in  1975  in  the  region 
and  in  each  county? 

THE  LOCATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  CENTERS 
To  what  extent  are  commercial  and  cultural  centers 
(department  stores  and  other  shopping  areas,  thea- 
ters and  other  amusement  places)  expanding  in  the 
suburban  areas  as  against  the  older  central  areas 
such  as  Manhattan? 

Part  VI:    POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION  IN  RELATION  TO  JOB 
LOCATIONS 

What  will  be  the  1975  net  excess  or  deficit  in  re- 
sident employables  versus  employment  opportunities 
in  each  county  and  to  what  extent  and  from  where 
are  establishments  in  the  various  counties  drawing 
their  employees  from  points  likely  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  mass  transportation? 

To  provide  the  answers  sought,  we  have  studied  past  trends 
affecting  the  development  of  the  region.    After  making  certain  judg- 
ments about  the  future  course  of  these  trends,  we  have  forecast  the 
population  and  employment  of  the  region  and  its  component  parts  at 
five-year  intervals  up  to  the  year  1975,  and  we  have  conducted  re- 
search on  the  pattern  of  daily  travel  between  home  and  work. 

A  number  of  general  developmental  factors  and  considerations 
underlie  our  answers  to  the  questions  treated  in  the  succeeding  Parts. 
These  will  now  be  discussed. 
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Part  IV: 


Part  V: 


NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN 


REGION 


THE  REGION  AND  THE  NATION 


The  New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  Metropolitan  Region  has 
contained  a  sizeable  share  of  the  nation's  people  and  economic  acti- 
vity from  earliest  days.    Whether  measured  in  terms  of  population, 
goods  processed,  buying  power  or  shipping  volume,  the  region's  posi- 
tion in  the  nation  has  been  impressive. 

During  the  one-hundred  year  span  from  184.0  to  1940,  the  per- 
centage of  the  national  population  living  in  our  22-county  metropoli- 
tan region  rose  from  4-. 9  percent  to  9.5  percent,  increasing  in  every 
decade  except  the  1870' s.    Since  194-0,  however,  there  has  been  a 
small  decline,  the  1955  figure  being  about  9.3  percent. 

As  to  the  next  20  years,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  this 
region  will  continue  to  increase  its  population  quite  as  fast  as  the 
nation  as  a  whole.     Its  share  of  the  national  employment  probably 
will  decline  slightly.    Already  there  are  evidences  that  several 
other  metropolitan  areas  are  expanding  their  manufacturing  capacity 
more  rapidly  than  is  the  New  York  metropolitan  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  region  is  continuing  to  develop 
perhaps  more  strongly  than  ever  as  the  preeminent  administrative, 
financial  and  management  center  of  the  nation.     Indeed  it  is  "head 
office"  for  much  of  the  world's  business. 

Thus,  we  anticipate  continued  growth  nearly  paralleling 
total  U.  S.  growth,  with  a  gradual  shift  within  the  regional  economy 
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favoring  administrative  activities  and  retail  trade  and  service. 
This  will  be  balanced  by  a  declining  rate  of  growth  in  manufacturing 
activities. 

This  general  regional  shift  will  be  especially  pronounced 
in  Manhattan,  where  even  a  stable  level  of  employment  probably  will 
not  be  maintained  in  the  next  two  decades.    A  small  though  signifi- 
cant employment  loss  is  expected  in  Manhattan.     This  will  be  heaviest 
in  manufacturing  and  those  wholesaling  industries  requiring  the 
transportation  of  bulky  raw  materials  or  products.     Manhattan's  de- 
cline should  be  retarded,  however,  by  steady  gains  in  management  and 
financial  activities  and  related  services.     Since  the  latter  serve 
industrial  enterprises  the  world  over,  their  growth  should  continue 
for  many  years  into  the  future. 

TENDENCIES  TOWARD  DECENTRALIZATION 
The  Growth  of  the  Environs 

One  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  the  region's  recent 
population  growth  has  been  the  gradual  maturing  of  New  York  City. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  relative  decline  of  population  for  New  York 
City  and  in  an  increasing  importance  for  the  environs.     Between  1890 
and  1900,  for  example,  65  percent  of  the  region's  population  increase 
occurred  in  New  York  City  while  only  35  percent  occurred  in  the  en- 
virons.    In  the  194-0-50  decade  the  relative  shares  of  population 
growth  were  completely  reversed,  30  percent  of  the  region's  increase 
now  going  to  New  York  City  and  70  percent  to  the  environs.  Estimates 
of  changes  between  1950  and  1955  indicate  that  only  about  10  percent 
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of  the  region's  recent  1,225,000  population  gain  occurred  in  New  York 
City.    Within  the  environs  themselves,  over  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation growth  has  been  outside  the  larger  suburban  cities,  such  as 
Newark,  Bridgeport,  and  Yonkers. 

Specially  significant  in  revealing  the  tendency  toward  de- 
centralization within  the  region  is  the  absolute  drop  in  population 
already  experienced  in  important  central  city  areas.  Manhattan, 
Passaic,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  Elizabeth  and  Union  City  lost  some 
population  between  1950  and  1955  while  the  region  as  a  whole  gained 
well  over  one  million  persons. 

A  special  questionnaire  survey  of  employees  throughout  the 
metropolitan  region  undertaken  as  part  of  this  study  further  confirms 
the  finding  that  the  strong  population  drift  outward  from  the  center 
is  continuing. 

The  Decline  in  the  Average  Household  Size 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  in  the  region  has 
been  declining  rapidly  for  over  half  a  century.     In  1900  the  figure 
was  U. 7  persons  per  household;  it  is  now  only  3.3.    The  impact  of 
the  decline  on  housing  has  been  enormous.     It  has  added  substantially 
to  the  "spreading  out"  of  the  population.    The  region  needed  almost 
1.4  million  more  dwelling  units  to  accommodate  the  1955  population 
than  would  have  been  required  if  the  average  household  size  had  re- 
mained at  the  1900  level.     In  the  last  fifty-five  years  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  region's  urbanized  land  has  been  developed  as  a  result 
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of  the  decline  of  average  household  size.     This  factor  alone  probably 
accounted  for  the  development  of  nearly  300  square  miles  of  urban 
area. 

During  the  coming  two  decades  the  average  household  size  is 
not  likely  to  decline  below  3.1.    About  4-00,000  dwelling  units  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  estimated  1,550,000  units  to  be  built  in  the  next 
twenty  years  will  be  required,  however,  to  meet  the  housing  pressures 
created  by  even  this  modest  decline  in  average  household  size. 

The  Aging  Housing  Stock  and  the  Increase  of  Blight 

The  aging  of  the  housing  supply  will  have  a  noticeable  impact 
on  regional  development.     As  apartments,  homes  and  neighborhoods  be- 
come old,  the  standards  to  which  they  were  built  are  not  satisfactory 
to  many  newly  formed  families  or  older  middle- and  upper-income  fam- 
ilies. 

Though  redevelopment  efforts  may  succeed  in  replacing  sizable 
portions  of  the  old  housing  supply,  the  bulk  of  it  will  be  standing 
in  1975.    Between  1950  and  1975  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  50  years  of  age  and  over  is  expected.     If  past  experience 
serves  as  any  guide,  substantial  population  declines  in  many  of  these 
colder  areas  will  result. 

Historically,  in  this  metropolitan  region  as  in  other  urban 
centers,  many  of  the  older  neighborhoods  have  undergone  considerable 
population  declines.    While  particularly  notable  in  Hudson  County  and 
Manhattan,  this  has  been  evident  also  in  parts  of  Brooklyn,  as  well 
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as  in  districts  of  Newark  and  Yonkers,  the  Bronx,  and  Passaic.  Prior 
to  the  intensive  post-war  redevelopment  effort,  and  the  current 
severe  overcrowding  of  certain  neighborhoods,  Manhattan  had  de- 
clined by  20  percent  from  its  peak  population  in  1910.  Hudson 
County's  peak  population  in  1930  was  6  percent  higher  than  the  pre- 
sent level. 

It  is  probable  that  Brooklyn  will  begin  to  lose  population 
within  the  next  twenty  years,  and  that  the  Bronx's  population  will 
not  increase.    Three  other  aging  counties,  Essex,  Passaic,  and  Queens, 
may  delay  their  overall  declines  beyond  1975,  for  they  still  contain 
quantities  of  vacant  land  available  for  residential  development. 

Lower  Densities  and  Higher  Space  Standards 

Decentralization  is  also  being  affected  by  a  strong  and  per- 
sistent demand  on  the  part  of  families  for  more  space  around  the 
dwelling  whether  it  be  house  or  apartment.    Ever  since  i860,  the  re- 
gion's trend  in  gross  population  density  has  been  downward,  drop- 
ping from  64,  000  persons  per  square  mile  of  developed  land  in  i860 
to  15,000  in  1954-    Four  times  as  much  land  is  required  today  for 
the  average  person  as  was  required  in  the  year  i860. 

Between  194-0  and  1954,  360  square  miles  of  land  was  developed 
in  the  region.     It  appears  likely  that  an  additional  700  square  miles 
of  land  will  have  been  developed  by  the  year  1975  to  accommodate  the 
estimated  population  of  19.1  million. 
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Table  1 

TOTAL  POPULATION  AND  URBANIZED  LAN 
1820  -  1975 


Square  Miles  of 
Urbanized         Urbanized  Land  Population 
Land  in             per  Million             per  Square 
Population    Square  Miles    Population  Mile;  


1820 

497,000 

10 

20 

50,000 

I860 

1,932,000 

30 

16 

64, 000 

1900 

5,514,000 

140 

25 

39,000 

1940 

12,518,000 

640 

51 

20,000 

1954 

15,000,000 

1,000 

67 

15,000 

1975 

I^jIOOjOOO2 

89E 

l^OOO11 

E  Estimated 

~^    Urbanized  land,  as  defined  here,  includes  all  land  uses 
except : 

1)  residences  in  clusters  of  less  than  five  per  block; 

2)  residences  on  more  than  two  acre  plots; 

3)  large  permanent  open  spaces  such  as  parks  and 
cemeteries; 

4)  low  coverage  institutional  uses;  and 

5)  airports 


Source:     Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 


Exhaustion  of  Vacant  Land  in  Central  Areas 

The  future  regional  residential  requirement  of  perhaps  700 
additional  square  miles  of  land  is  expected  to  have  its  most  striking 
impact  on  the  peripheral  counties  of  the  region.    The  current  land 
use  map  prepared  for  this  survey  indicates  that  only  about  280 
square  miles  of  relatively  vacant  land  suitable  for  residential 
development  are  to  be  found  in  New  York  City,  Nassau,  Bergen,  Essex, 
lower  Passaic,  Hudson  and  Union  counties.    The  saturation  of  this 
inlying  vacant  land  will  result  in  a  diversion  of  considerable  popu- 
lation pressure  into  the  peripheral  counties  of  the  region  where 
over  half  of  the  regional  population  increase  in  the  next  twenty 
years  will  occur.    Such  peripheral  growth  will  require  the  develop- 
ment of  over  4-00  square  miles  of  land  now  vacant  or  in  non-urban 
use. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  LOCATION  OF  FUTURE  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Topography 

A  major  factor  affecting  the  location  of  housing  is  topo- 
graphy.   The  greatest  stretches  of  open  flat  land  in  the  region 
most  suited  to  residential  development  are  in  eastern  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  Staten  Island  and  Fairfield  County. 

To  the  west  of  the  port,  just  beyond  the  Palisades,  are 
the  New  Jersey  meadows,  tracts  of  salt  marshland  some  four  miles 
wide  and  ten  miles  long.    Together  with  certain  large  undeveloped 
water  frontages  in  Hudson  County,  the  meadows  constitute  the  only 
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substantial  amount  of  vacant  land  immediately  west  of  New  York  City 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Watchung  Mountains.     It  is  expected 
during  the  next  twenty  years  that  large  portions  of  these  areas  will 
be  developed  for  truck  terminals,  warehouses  and  industrial  plants. 

The  configuration  of  the  New  Jersey  hills  and  mountains  de- 
fines a  broad  band  of  flat  land  split  by  the  Watchung  Mountains. 
The  narrow  belt  east  of  the  Watchungs  affords  a  natural  transporta- 
tion corridor  serving  a  string  of  counties  parallel  with  the  Hudson 
River  -  Bergen,  lower  Passaic,  Essex,  Hudson,  Union  and  Middlesex. 
Through  this  corridor  run  the  major  railroads  and  highways  from  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  to  Philadelphia  and  beyond.  Future 
highway  improvements  west  of  the  Watchungs  should  provide  the  flat 
lands  there  with  some  of  the  historic  advantages  enjoyed  in  the 
eastern  band. 

With  the  northerly  arterial  highway  extensions  into  Rock- 
land County  that  already  are  being  accomplished  and  with  the  New 
York  State  Thruway,  the  remaining  undeveloped  flat  portions  of 
Rockland  County  are  becoming  conveniently  available.  Further 
north,  Orange  County  land  ranges  from  gently  rolling  to  hilly  and 
mountainous  in  character.    Just  west  of  Newburgh  the  topography  is 
less  rugged  than  any  other  extensive  area  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  region.    The  broad  valleys  and  slopes  here  are  suitable  for 
both  residential  and  industrial  development.    Across  the  Hudson, 
portions  of  northern  Westchester,  Fairfield  and  Dutchess  counties 
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are  also  favorable  for  building.  Most  of  Putnam  and  many  parts  of 
the  other  three  counties,  however,  are  too  steep  for  extensive  ur- 
banization. 

On  Long  Island,  even  after  Nassau  becomes  substantially 
saturated  with  development  some  time  around  1975,  Suffolk  County 
still  will  have  abundant  flat  lands  suited  to  large-scale  develop- 
ment. 

To  date,  the  region's  growth  has  been  predominantly  on  the 
flatter  land.     It  is  expected  that  the  major  industrial  and  resi- 
dential concentration  in  the  future  will  continue  to  locate  in  these 
areas.    Small  clusters  of  industries  and  residences,  however,  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  be  developed  in  the  narrower  valleys 
found  even  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  portions  of  the  region. 

Geology  and  Sub-soil 

Geological  and  sub-soil  conditions  are  major  factors  af- 
fecting the  intensity  of  development.    Perhaps  the  most  significant 
geologic  area  of  the  region  is  the  portion  south  of  the  terminal 
moraine  (the  stopping  point  of  the  northern  glacier) .    This  is  an 
area,  mainly  of  recent  alluvial  deposits,  characterized  by  sandy, 
well-drained  gently  rolling  terrain,  the  best  land  available  for 
building.    The  geographic  extent  of  this  condition  includes  Long 
Island  with  the  exception  of  the  North  Shore,  all  of  Monmouth 
County,  much  of  Middlesex  County  and  a  small  strip  at  the  foot  of 
the  Watchungs  in  Union  and  Somerset  counties  that  is  already  highly 
developed. 
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The  phenomenal  growth  of  Nassau  and  westerly  Suffolk  counties 
since  194-0  is  due  in  part  to  the  ease  of  building  large-scale  high 
density  one-family  housing  developments  there.    This  terrain  is  flat 
and  so  well  drained  that  sewage  can  be  disposed  of  on  individual 
plots  even  for  high  density  one-family  projects.    Building  activity 
in  Monmouth  and  Middlesex  counties  is  beginning  to  boom  in  response 
to  the  improved  accessibility  afforded  by  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and 
the  Garden  State  Parkway.     This  is  encouraging  intensive  development 
on  the  alluvial  portions  of  these  counties.    The  favorable  geologic 
situation  can  be  expected  to  encourage  rapid  development  in  both  of 
these  counties  in  the  future. 

The  next  best  geologic  condition  for  mass  development  occurs 
in  northwestern  Middlesex  County  and  in  southern  and  western  Somerset 
County.    These  are  also  unglaciated  areas  but  are  more  mature  and 
variable  in  drainage  and  soil  bearing  potential. 

Water  Supply 

The  resources  for  supplying  the  water  demands  of  the  metro- 
politan region  are  abundant.    As  long  as  the  region  and  its  water- 
shed areas  continue  to  have  normal  rainfall  to  replenish  the  surface 
and  underground  sources,  there  should  be  no  water  shortages  serious 
enough  to  affect  the  anticipated  growth  and  development  of  the  re- 
gion.    In  New  Jersey,  however,  the  population  and  industrial  activi- 
ties forecast  in  this  report  will  depend  on  water  supply  systems  still 
to  be  developed. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACTORS 


The  Major  Highway  System 

The  map  of  limited  access  highways  shows  the  future  arte- 
rial system  which  is  expected  to  provide  a  transport  framework 
for  much  of  the  region's  growth. 

In  New  Jersey,  construction  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and 
the  Garden  State  Parkway  already  has  given  impetus  to  residential 
and  industrial  development  along  a  north-south  corridor  in  Bergen, 
Hudson,  Essex,  Union,  Monmouth  and  Middlesex  counties.    With  the 
northerly  extensions  of  both  routes  to  the  New  York  State  Thruway 
in  Rockland  County,  and  with  the  construction  of  a  branch  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  extending  southward  from  Union  County,  dis- 
persion of  residential  development  throughout  Rockland,  Bergen, 
southern  Passaic,  Middlesex,  Union  and  Somerset  counties  may  be 
expected  to  increase. 

East-west  routes  linking  Morris  County  with  the  Paterson 
to  Newark  industrial  belt  and  with  New  York  City  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  future  of  Morris  County.    They  also  will 
serve  remaining  vacant  lands  in  the  western  portions  of  Union  and 
Essex,  and  in  lower  Passaic  County. 

The  proposed  relocation  of  Route  202,  designed  as  a 
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regional  circumferential  route  bypassing  the  most  congested  parts  of 
northeastern  New  Jersey,  also  promises  to  further  the  expansion  of 
population  and  economic  activity  in  the  outlying  New  Jersey  counties, 
particularly  in  Morris,  Somerset  and  Middlesex. 

The  highway  connections  between  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
will  be  greatly  improved  with  the  construction  of  the  Clove  Lakes 
Expressway  in  Staten  Island,  the  Narrows  Bridge,  expressways  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  the  Long  Island  Expressway  to  Riverhead. 
These  and  other  routes  will  also  benefit  movement  on  the  Island  it- 
self and  will  be  an  inducement  to  further  urbanization. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  region,  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  will  provide  the  basis  for  important  population  and  employ- 
ment locations  in  Westchester,  Rockland  and  Orange  counties.  The 
New  England  Thruway  now  under  construction  will  have  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  Fairfield  County  and  a  portion  of  Westchester  as  it  expe- 
dites truck  movement  between  Boston  and  New  York. 

Late  in  the  forecast  period,  the  proposed  Hudson  River 
Expressway  may  spur  expansion  in  northern  Westchester,  Putnam  and 
Dutchess  counties. 

A  proposed  relocation  of  Route  6  in  New  York  State  and  of 
koute  7  in  Connecticut  will  form  a  circumferential  link  between 
Port  Jervis  and  Norwalk,  Connecticut  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Beacon- 
Newburgh.    This  also  will  pave  the  way  for  more  intensive  develop- 


merit  of  the  northern  hinterland. 

In  the  heart  of  the  region,  an  extensive  network  of  new 
arteries  will  permit  greatly  improved  flow  through  and  around  New 
York  City,  southern  Westchester  and  the  waterfront  districts  of  Hud- 
son County.    The  more  important  of  these  expected  roads  are:  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  extensions  which  will  reach  the  Lincoln  Tunnel; 
Route  101  in  New  Jersey;  three  new  Hudson  River  crossings  including 
a  lower  deck  on  the  George  Washington  Bridge  and  third  tubes  for 
the  Lincoln  and  Holland  Tunnels;  the  Cross-Westchester,  Cross- 
Bronx,  Sheridan,  Cross-Brooklyn,  Bushwick,  Clearview,  and  Ridgewood- 
Maspeth  expressways  and  the  Throggs  Neck  Bridge  in  New  York  State. 

Rail  Transportation 

This  forecast  of  population  and  employment  is  based  on  im- 
provements already  clearly  heralded  in  the  region's  arterial  high- 
way system,  but  it  does  not  take  into  account  possible  additions  to 
the  railroad  network  nor  improvements  in  rail  service.    The  fore- 
cast is  intended  rather  to  provide  a  set  of  base  figures  against 
which  any  new  rail  improvement  proposals  may  be  tested.     It  is  re- 
cognized, of  course,  that  any  particular  transit  improvement  would 
tend  to  modify  the  distributions  of  population  and  employment  set 
forth  in  this  report. 

The  assumption  as  to  rail  transit,  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  population  and  employment  estimates,  is  that  no  sub- 
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stantial  improvements  will  be  made,  but  that  recent  levels  of  ser- 
vice will  be  maintained. 
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Table  2 


POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION,  BY  COUNTY, 
1955  AND  1975,  ABSOLUTE  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE 

(In  Thousands) 


Change  1955  -  1975 
1955  1975  Absolute  Percent 

CONNECTICUT 


Fairfield 

555 

800 

245 

44 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES 

Total 

4  005 

5  825 

1  820 

45 

Bergen 

/  r  r 

655 

1, 100 

tic 

445 

68 

Essex 

950 

t     t  r\r\ 

1, 100 

IPO 

16 

Hudson 

Lie 

045 

oOO 

-45 

-  / 

Middlesex 

335 

700 

365 

109 

Monmouth 

280 

600 

320 

114 

Morris 

200 

400 

200 

100 

-J  f  j 

£5 

<-j 

Somerset 

115 

225 

110 

96 

Union 

450 

640 

190 

42 

NEW  YORK  COUNTIES 

Total 

10,665 

12,475 

1,810 

17 

Mew  iork  City 

lotal 

0,  Up(J 

0, 4UU 

35U 

4 

Bronx 

1,490 

1,500 

10 

1 

Kings 

2,725 

2,675 

-50 

-2 

New  York 

1,875 

1,825 

-50 

-3 

Queens 

1,750 

1,900 

150 

9 

Richmond 

210 

500 

290 

138 

New  York  Counties 

Total 

2,615 

4,075 

1,4"0 

50 

lExcl.  N.Y.C.; 

jjuocness 

<c  /  U 

i  n^ 

Nassau 

975 

1,400 

425 

44 

Orange 

170 

260 

90 

53 

Putnam 

25 

50 

25 

100 

Rockland 

100 

250 

150 

150 

Suffolk 

445 

845 

400 

90 

Westchester 

735 

1,000 

265 

36 

Environs 

7,175 

10,700 

3,525 

49 

West  of  Hudson 

4,275 

6,335 

2,060 

48 

East  of  Hudson 

10,950 

12,765 

1,815 

17 

East  of  Hudson 

2,900 

4,365 

1,465 

51 

(Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

RK3X0M 

Total 

15,225 

19,100 

3,875 
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Source:     Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 


Part  II 
POPULATION 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  1975  POPULATION  OF  THE  REGION  AND  OF  EACH  OF  ITS 
22  COUNTIES? 

The  table  opposite  summarizes  the  1975  population  forecasts. 
Estimates  for  the  intervening  years  are  included  in  tables 
in  the  Appendix.     In  addition,  estimates  of  1975  population  for 
areas  smaller  than  counties  are  given  in  the  Appendix . 

BACKGROUND  FACTORS 
Population  growth  results  from  two  factors.    The  first  is 
"natural  increase",  births  minus  deaths.    The  second  is  "net  in- 
migration",  an  excess  of  persons  moving  into  an  area  over  those 
leaving  the  area. 

"Net  out-migration"  occurs  when  the  number  of  persons 
leaving  exceeds  those  moving  in. 

NATURAL  INCREASE 

The  growth  potentials  of  the  New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut 
Metropolitan  Region  are  such  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate 
of  natural  increase  alone,  a  population  increase  of  over  1  million 
persons  would  materialize  each  decade  even  if  migration  were  to 
cease. 

Birth  Rates 

Regional  birth  rates,  following  the  national  pattern,  de- 
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clined  to  an  historic  low  of  about  12.5  births  per  1000  population 
in  the  1930' s.    Again  paralleling  national  trends,  the  regional  birth 
rate  reached  an  estimated  peak  of  22.0  in  194-7.     In  recent  years  the 
regional  birth  rate  has  fluctuated  on  a  high  plateau  averaging  20.5 
per  1000  population. 

In  order  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  probable  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  1975  population,  separate  projections  have  been  made 
using  four  different  plausible  assumptions  regarding  future  regional 
birth  rates.    These  are  based  on  variations  of  the  194-0  to  1955  fig- 
ures. 

Death  Rates 

Death  rates  change  much  more  gradually  and  consistently  than 
do  birth  rates,  and  they  have  a  relatively  smaller  effect  on  the 
future  size  of  the  population.    A  comparison  of  the  regional  death 
rates  and  the  national  figures  shows  a  close  relationship  in  the 
changes.    The  region's  "crude"  death  rate  (deaths  per  1000  of  the 
general  population)  declined  steadily  from  13.1  in  1920  to  9.5  in 
1950.     It  is  expected  that  approximately  the  current  level  will  per- 
sist in  the  next  several  decades.    The  tendencies  towards  a  lower 
rate  based  on  medical  and  public  health  progress  will  be  offset  by 
the  increasing  proportion  of  elderly  persons  in  the  population. 

MIGRATION 

Of  the  two  growth  factors,  natural  increase  and  migration, 
the  latter  can  potentially  have  by  far  the  greater  impact.  However, 
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migration  movements  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish.  There 
are  no  direct  statistical  data  concerning  the  volume  or  pattern  of 
migration  into  or  out  of  the  region  or  the  counties.     Only  the 
general  magnitudes  of  the  net  results  of  past  migrations  can  be 
determined,  and  this  by  indirect  methods.    Nevertheless,  an  analysis 
of  net  migration  rates  for  the  region  during  the  past  35  years  pro- 
vides important  indications  of  the  range  within  which  future  mi- 
gration levels  are  likely  to  fall. 

Historically,  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  region  net  migra- 
tion has  consistently  been  inward.     Much  of  the  growth  of  earlier 
decades,  up  to  1930,  was  attributable  to  substantial  immigration 
from  Europe.    In  recent  decades,  following  the  enactment  of  federal 
legislation  in  the  Twenties  restricting  foreign  immigration,  mi- 
gration into  the  region  has  dimished  sharply.    Nevertheless  a  sub- 
stantial net  movement  inward  still  persists. 

From  1920  to  1930  net  in-migration  totaled  approximately 
1-g-  million  persons,  whereas  in  the  depression  decade,  1930-4.0,  net 
in-migration  dropped  to  about  4-00,000  as  a  result  of  widespread 
unemployment  and  restrictions  on  foreign  immigration. 

In  the  last  full  decade,  194-0-50,  the  net  in-migration  of 
4-00,000  was  the  same  as  in  the  Thirties.    This  movement  was  con- 
centrated, however,  in  the  second  hnlf  of  the  decade  after  the 
termination  of  World  War  II.     Preliminary  estimates  for  the  most 
recent  half-decade,  1950-55,  indicate  a  net  in-migration  of 
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500,000  persons,  the  equivalent  of  a  1  million  person  decade  rate. 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Patterns  of  Migration 

The  composition  of  the  migrating  population  since  1930  has 
been  shifting.    There  have  been  increasing  numbers  of  Negroes  from 
the  South  and  Puerto  Ricans,  and  decreasing  numbers  of  foreign  immi- 
grants.   White  net  movement  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Ricans)  has  fluctu- 
ated widely.    There  was  a  net  in-migration  of  255,000  persons  during 
the  1930-4-0  period,  a  net  out-migration  of  35,000  persons  during 
194-0-50,  and  an  estimated  net  in-migration  of  270,000  for  the  half 
decade,  1950-55.     If  the  recent  rate  holds  up,  the  current  decade 
net  in-migration  figure  for  whites  would  exceed  500,000.  Approach- 
ing I960,  net  movements  of  whites  into  the  region  may  begin  to  de- 
cline.    It  appears  less  likely,  however,  that  the  region  will  experi- 
ence any  net  out-migration  of  whites  during  the  next  twenty  years, 
though  such  a  turn  is  entirely  possible. 

Continued  migration  into  the  region  from  Puerto  Rico,  the 
southern  states  and  elsewhere  will  be  dependent  largely  on  regional 
job  opportunities.    The  relative  economic  expansion  and  receptivity 
of  other  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  areas,  particularly  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  will  also  affect  the  number  of  migrants  coming 
to  this  region  or  leaving  it. 

Sex  Pat torn  of  Migration 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  about  the  composition  of 
the  population  is  the  larger  number  of  females  than  males  within 
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the  region.     One  major  reason  for  this  imbalance  is  that  more  women 
have  been  migrating  to  the  region  than  men.    From  1930  to  1940,  1.8 
females  entered  the  region  for  every  male;  and  from  194-0  to  1950  the 
ratio  was  approximately  2.7  females  to  1  male.     It  is  expected  that 
the  region  will  continue  to  attract  more  females  during  the  next  two 
decades  than  males. 

Age  Composition  of  Migrants 

The  net  direction  of  migration  differs  from  age  group  to  age 
group  in  the  region.    Male  and  female  age  groups  under  10  and  over  45 
evidenced  a  net  out-migration  during  the  periods  1930-4-0  and  194-0-50. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  moderate  net  out-migration  among  males  in 
the  14  to  25  age  groups  in  the  194-0-1950  period.     In  both  decades 
and  for  both  sexes  in  the  age  groups  between  25  and  4-5,  there  was  a 
net  in-migration.    This  underscores  the  attractive  quality  which  the 
region  has  for  persons  of  working  age. 

Migration  Assumptions 

For  purposes  of  establishing  reasonable  forecast  ranges,  the 
effects  of  several  different  migration  assumptions  have  been  tested. 
The  maximum  is  a  net  in-migration  of  100,000  persons  per  annum. 
This  corresponds  approximately  to  the  magnitude  during  the  ten-year 
period  194-5-55.    The  minimum  assumption  is  an  average  net  in-migra- 
tion of  35,000  per  annum,  somewhat  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
1930-40  and  1940-50  decades. 
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1975  REGIONAL  POPULATION  FORECAST 

The  1955  regional  population  is  estimated  at  15,225  mil- 
lion. 2/      Mathematical  application  of  the  several  migration,  birth 
and  death  rate  assumptions  referred  to  above  yields  a  projected 
population  for  the  region  in  1975  within  a  range  of  18.1  to  20.9 
million.    Based  on  detailed  analysis  of  employment,  industrial 
trends  and  other  data,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  region  will 
have  between  18.6  and  19.6  million  persons  in  1975.    The  mid-point 
of  this  range,  19.1  million,  is  judged  as  the  most  probable  1975 
population  level.    This  forecast  compares  closely  with  the  19.2 
million  preliminary  forecast  contained  in  RPA  Bulletin  #85  pub- 
lished in  November,  1954,  a  figure  arrived  at  by  means  of  short- 
cut ratio  relationships  to  national  projections  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.    The  revised  forecast  is  backed  by  close 
examination  of  past  migration  trends  and  further  study  of  future 
employment  prospects. 

1975  POPULATION  FORECASTS 
EAST  AND  WEST  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 

During  the  next  twenty  years  the  rate  of  population 
growth  is  expected  to  be  greater  in  the  counties  of  the  region 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  than  in  those  to  the  east.     However,  if 

1/    The  1956  regional  population  is  estimated  at  15.5  million 
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New  York  City's  large  and  relatively  stable  population  is  excluded, 
the  growth  rate  of  the  remaining  eastern  suburban  counties  will  be 
largest  of  all.     In  any  case,  however,  the  counties  west  of  the  Hud- 
son are  expected  to  have  a  greater  numerical  growth  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  eastern  group. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  the  relative  shares  of  regional 
population  east  and  west  of  the  Hudson  River  have  not  changed  appre- 
ciably.   Between  1900  and  1950,  the  westerly  share  increased  slightly, 
from  26.9  percent  to  27.4-  percent.    This  trend  probably  will  be  ac- 
centuated, however,  in  the  next  twenty  years.    The  key  factor  in 
this  expectation  is  the  population  trend  of  New  York  City.  Between 
194-0  and  1950,  the  city's  population  gained  by  5.9  percent,  only  about 
half  the  region's  11.5  percent  rate  of  growth.    Recent  estimates  for 
the  city  indicate  a  very  slow  increase  of  population  since  1950, 
about  2  percent  compared  to  a  regional  gain  of  9.1  percent  in  the  last 
five  years.    For  the  first  time  in  the  city's  history,  more  persons 
have  been  moving  out  of  the  city  than  into  it.    The  increase  in  the 
city's  population  results  from  the  fact  that  larger  numbers  are  born 
there  than  die. 

New  York  City's  future  population  increase  will  occur  largely 
in  Queens  and  Richmond.    With  the  construction  of  the  Narrows  Bridge 
and  the  expansion  of  employment  opportunities  in  Essex,  Union  and 
Middlesex  counties  it  seems  evident  that  Richmond's  population  may  be 
expected  to  grow  very  considerably. 
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On  this  basis,  if  the  city's  population  reaches  the  esti- 
mated 8.4  million  in  1975,  its  share  of  the  region's  19.1  million 
total  will  be  44.0  percent,  a  substantial  drop  from  the  1950  figure 
of  56.6  percent. 

In  recent  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suburban  counties 
east  of  the  Hudson  River  have  demonstrated  considerable  vitality. 
Between  1950  and  1955  almost  one-quarter  of  the  region's  popula- 
tion increase  occurred  in  Nassau  County  alone.     It  is  doubtful  that 
such  a  rate  of  growth  can  continue.    Virtually  all  the  land  avail- 
able for  development  in  Nassau  County  will  be  utilized  in  the  next 
twenty  years.     In  other  words,  it  will  become  fully  saturated, 
with  few  open  tracts  left  for  development.    Analysis  of  the  land 
development  potential  in  Nassau  indicates  that  if  about  40  percent 
of  new  residential  dwelling  units  constructed  during  the  next 
twenty  years  were  to  be  apartments,  using  up  relatively  little 
land  as  compared  to  one-family  homes,  the  county  would  be  able  to 
absorb  an  additional  425,000  people.     While  the  proportion  of  new 
apartment  units  currently  being  built  in  Nassau  is  only  3  percent 
of  total  construction,  a  shift  in  emphasis  towards  apartments  may 
be  anticipated.    Between  now  and  1975  we  estimate  that  the  number 
of  new  dwelling  units  in  apartment  buildings  will  approach  40  per- 
cent of  the  county's  total  gain.     The  apartment  house  ratio  of 
current  Westchester  construction  is  40  percent. 

Some  of  the  population  pressures  that  cannot  be  absorbed 
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readily  in  Nassau  County  will  be  diverted  to  Suffolk  County.  How- 
ever a  growth  greater  than  4.00,000  persons  by  1975  is  unlikely,  in 
view  of  a  diminishing  amount  of  vacant  land  in  Suffolk's  accessible 
western  portion  which  is  convenient  to  employment  centers  on  the 
Island  and  in  New  York  City. 

Vacant  land  resources  in  the  inner  suburban  counties  in 
New  Jersey  are  also  limited.     The  land  use  survey  indicates  that 
only  about  160  square  miles  of  vacant  land  are  suitable  for  resi- 
dential expansion  in  Bergen,  lower  Passaic,  Essex,  Hudson  and 
Union  counties.    On  the  basis  of  these  vacant  land  reserves  and 
an  analysis  of  density  trends,  zoning  regulations,  and  trends  of 
population  in  the  older  cities,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
no  more  than  825,000  additional  persons  will  reside  in  the  inner 
ring  of  counties  listed  above.    As  a  result,  future  population 
growth  of  the  peripheral  counties  of  the  western  section  will  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  past.    By  1975  a  total  of  about  one  mil- 
lion more  persons  will  be  living  in  Monmouth,  Middlesex,  Somerset, 
Morris,  Rockland  and  Orange.     During  the  next  twenty  years  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  growth  west  of  the  Hudson  River  will  be  in 
the  peripheral  counties  compared  to  a  43  percent  share  between 
194-0  and  1955. 
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Table  3 


EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE  IN  THE  REGION,  BY  COUNTY, 
1955  AND  1975,  ABSOLUTE  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE 

(in  Thousands) 


Change  1955  -  1975 
1955  1975  Absolute  Percent 

CONNECTICUT 


Fairfield 

230 

315 

85 

37 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES 

Total 

1,665 

2,365 

700 

42 

Bergen 

270 

445 

175 

65 

Essex 

4-05 

455 

50 

12 

Hudson 

275 

250 

-25 

-9 

Middlesex 

140 

280 

140 

100 

Monmouth 

95 

220 

125 

132 

Morris 

75 

160 

85 

113 

Passaic 

170 

200 

30 

18 

Somerset 

45 

85 

40 

89 

Union 

190 

270 

80 

42 

NEW  YORK  COUNTIES 

Total 

4,390 

5,020 

630 

14 

New  York  City 

Total 

3,385 

3,430 

45 

1 

Bronx 

610 

600 

-10 

-2 

Kings 

1,095 

1,055 

-40 

-4 

New  York 

860 

790 

-70 

-8 

Queens 

740 

800 

60 

8 

Richmond 

80 

185 

105 

131 

New  York  Counties 

Total 

1,005 

1,590 

585 

58 

(Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

Du t  c  he  s  s -Put nam 

70 

125 

55 

79 

Nassau 

375 

550 

175 

47 

Orange 

60 

95 

35 

58 

Rockland 

35 

95 

60 

171 

Suffolk 

155 

310 

155 

100 

Westchester 

310 

415 

105 

34 

Environs 

2,900 

4,270 

1,370 

47 

West  of  Hudson 

1,760 

2,555 

795 

45 

East  of  Hudson 

4,525 

5,145 

620 

14 

East  of  Hudson 

1,140 

1,715 

575 

50 

(Excl.  N.Y.C. ) 

REGION 

Total 

6,285 

7,700 

1,415 

23 

Source:    Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 
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Part  III 

EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE 

WHAT  PORTION  OF  THE  1975  POPULATION  AND  OF  THOSE  LIVING  IN  EACH 
COUNTY  WILL  BE  WORKING? 

The  table  opposite  si i mm arizes  the  197$  employed  labor  force  fore- 
casts.   Estimates  for  the  intervening  years  are  included  in  tables 
in  the  appendix. 

BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

Sex  Composition 

Particularly  important  for  estimating  the  size  of  the 
future  labor  force  is  the  sex  composition  of  the  population.  In 
the  New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  Metropolitan  Region  there 
were  94-. 7  males  for  every  100  females  in  1950,  a  decline  of  al- 
most 6  percent  since  1930.    As  was  indicated  earlier,  one  major 
reason  for  the  imbalance  between  the  sexes  relates  to  the  fact 
that  more  women  have  been  migrating  to  the  region  than  men.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  pattern,  in  which  female  in-migrants 
predominate,  will  continue,  though  in  a  less  extreme  way. 

By  1975  the  male  population  is  expected  to  increase  22 
percent  from  7.4.  million  in  1955  to  9.0  million.    The  female 
population  is  expected  to  increase  30  percent  from  7.8  million 
to  10.1  million. 

Participation  Rates 

The  "participation  rate"  is  the  percentage  of  persons  of 
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working  age  who  actually  seek  work.    The  net  result  of  future 
changes  in  the  rates  at  which  males  and  females  of  working  age 
will  participate  in  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  contribute 
substantially  to  an  overall  expansion  of  the  region's  labor 
force  in  the  forecast  period.    Of  special  significance  is  the 
growing  participation  of  women.    The  proportion  of  females  over 
14-  years  of  age  in  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  rise  from  33 
percent  in  1950  to  4-0  percent  in  1975.    The  proportion  of  males 
is  expected  to  declifle  from  80  percent  in  1950  to  77  percent  in 
1975.     The  declining  male  participation  rate  reflects  both  the 
earlier  retirement  age  of  males  and  the  longer  schooling  period 
of  males  under  25  years  of  age. 

Armed  Forces  and  Unemployment  Assumptions 

The  labor  force  has  three  major  components:  the  employed, 
the  unemployed  and  the  armed  forces.     Under  relatively  prosperous 
peacetime  conditions,  the  unemployed  and  the  armed  forces  repre- 
sent a  small  proportion  of  the  total  labor  force;  the  major  share 
of  the  labor  force  is  in  the  employed  category. 

In  1950,  there  were  36,000  persons  (about  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  )  in  the  military  services  sta- 
tioned in  the  region,  and  375,000  (about  six  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force)  were  in  the  unemployed  category.     For  purposes  of 
the  regional  employment  estimate  it  has  been  assumed  that:  (1)  the 
armed  forces  stationed  in  the  region  will  rise  to  no  more  than 
50,000  in  1975;  and  (2)  the  number  of  unemployed  will  be  approxi- 


mately  six  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

1975  EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE  FORECASTS 

The  Region 

An  expansion  of  the  region's  employed  labor  force  to  a 
level  of  7.7  million  in  1975  is  forecast.    This  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  1.4.  million  or  23  percent  over  the  estimated  1955  em- 
ployed labor  force  of  6.3  million. 

Counties  East  and  West  of  Hudson  River 

The  growth  in  employed  labor  force  (as  distinct  from 
jobs)  in  each  county  or  group  of  counties  is  generally  related 
to  the  population  growth.     The  employed  labor  force  in  the 
counties  west  of  the  Hudson  is  expected  to  increase  by  795,000 
in  the  twenty  year  period,  from  1.760  million  in  1955  to  2.555 
million  in  1975.    The  bulk  of  the  employed  labor  force  gain 
(575,000  of  620,000)  east  of  the  Hudson  will  be  in  the  subur- 
ban counties.    New  York  City's  gain  will  be  a  modest  4-5,000. 
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Table  4 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  REGION,  BY  COUNTY, 
1955  AND  1975,  ABSOLUTE  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE 

(In  Thousands) 


Change  1955  -  1975 
1955  1975  Absolute  Percent 

CONNECTICUT 


Fairfield 

235 

320 

85 

36 

i  o  uai 

-L,4-L-3 

d  ,  1UU 

Arte; 

4» 

Bergen 

200 

400 

200 

100 

Essex 

365 

415 

50 

14 

Hudson 

245 

270 

25 

10 

Middlesex 

115 

235 

120 

104 

Monmouth 

70 

135 

65 

93 

Morris 

j  j 

..|_  rij  \_* 

65 

1 1  8 
no 

Passaic 

150 

165 

15 

10 

Somerset 

35 

60 

25 

71 

Union 

180 

300 

120 

67 

NEW  YORK  COUNTIES 

Total 

A,  625 

5,280 

655 

14 

New  York  City 

Total 

3,84.0 

3,930 

90 

2 

Bronx 

230 

280 

50 

22 

Kings 

665 

740 

75 

11 

New  York 

2,520 

2,280 

-240 

-10 

Queens 

390 

530 

140 

36 

Richmond 

35 

100 

65 

186 

New  York  Counties 

Total 

785 

1,350 

565 

72 

(Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

Dut  c  he  s  s -Put nam 

60 

115 

55 

92 

Nassau 

295 

475 

180 

61 

Orange 

50 

85 

35 

70 

Rockland 

30 

60 

30 

100 

Suffolk 

110 

265 

155 

141 

Westchester 

2^0 

350 

110 

46 

Environs 

2,435 

3,770 

1,335 

55 

West  of  Hudson 

1,495 

2,245 

750 

50 

East  of  Hudson 

4,780 

5,455 

675 

H 

East  of  Hudson 

940 

1,525 

585 

62 

(Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

REGION 

Total 

6,275 

7,700 

1,425 

23 

Source:  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 
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Part  IV 


EMPLOYMENT 

HOW  MANY  JOBS  WILL  THERE  BE  IN  1975  IN  THE  REGION  AND  IN  EACH 
COUNTY? 

The  table  opposite  summarizes  the  1975  employment  forecasts  for 
the  region  and  each  county.    Estimates  for  the  intervening  years 
are  included  in  tables  in  the  appendix. 

BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

Manufacturing  Employment  Trends,  1899-1955 

Manufacturing  is  the  only  segment  of  the  economy  of  the 
metropolitan  region  for  which  basic  data  has  been  recorded  for 
as  much  as  a  half  century.    During  the  last  fifty-five  years  the 
counties  west  of  the  Hudson  increased  their  share  of  the  region's 
manufacturing  employment  by  8  percentage  points,  from  27  percent 
of  the  region's  total  in  1899  to  35  percent  in  1955.    The  largest 
gains  occurred  in  Hudson,  Bergen,  Union  and  Middlesex  counties. 
Manufacturing  employment  in  the  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  River 
declined  by  8  percentage  points  from  73  percent  of  the  region's 
total  in  1899  to  65  percent  in  1955.    Were  it  not  for  important 
employment  gains  in  the  suburban  counties  east  of  the  Hudson 
River,  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  employment  in  the  eastern 
section  would  have  been  cut  even  more  sharply,     for   New  York  City 
declined  in  its  share  of  the  regional  total  from  64  percent  in 
1899  to  about  50  percent  in  1955  >    The  suburban  counties  east  of 
the  Hudson  gained  in  their  combined  regional  share  by  about  6 
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percentage  points,  5  of  these  going  to  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 
and  one  to  Westchester  and  Fairfield. 

Employment  Trends  in  Manhattan 

The  declining  regional  importance  of  manufacturing  in  New 
York  City  can  be  traced  largely  to  Manhattan.    Although  manufac- 
turing employment  statistics  for  the  borough  cannot  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  1899,  data  for  1919  and  after  indicate  that  New  York 
City's  share  of  the  regional  total  dropped  from  57.6  percent  in 
1919  to  50.2  percent  in  1954;  and  in  the  same  period  Manhattan's 
manufacturing  declined  from  35.9  percent  of  the  region  to  27.8 
percent.    The  borough's  manufacturing  employment  declined  by 
72,000  jobs  from  589,000  in  1947  to  517,000  in  1954.    Its  level 
of  manufacturing  employment  in  1954  was  about  the  same  as  it  had 
been  in  1919. 

Total  Employment  Trends  in  the  Region,  1942  to  1955 

Since  1942,  the  earliest  year  for  which  reliable  data  on 
total  employment  can  be  estimated,  the  region's  economic  develop- 
ment may  be  divided  into  two  general  periods:     first,  the  major 
war  and  postwar  adjustment  period  extending  to  1947;  second,  the 
period  from  1947  to  1955  which  includes  both  peacetime  and  Korean 
War  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  period,  the  counties  west  of 
the  Hudson  River  lost  70,000  jobs,  or  5  percent  of  the  jobs  they 
had  in  1942.    At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  counties  gained  about 


^85,000  jobs  or  12  percent  more  than  they  had  in  194-2. 

The  employment  decline  in  the  western  counties  was  parti- 
cularly severe  between  194-3  and  194-5  when  the  wartime  industries 
cut  back  production.    Among  the  plants  hardest  hit  were  those  in 
the  electrical  machinery,  ordnance,  shipbuilding  and  other  trans- 
portation equipment  manufacturing  industries.     Total  employment 
in  the  194-3-4-5  period  dropped  by  264.,  000.    By  1947  over  half  of 
this  employment  loss  was  recovered. 

The  eastern  counties  also  experienced  production  cutbacks 
in  the  194-3-4-5  period,  but  total  employment  declined  by  only 
195,000.    Half  the  drop  occurred  in  New  York  City  in  the  trans- 
portation equipment,  electrical  machinery,  apparel  and  miscella- 
neous industries.     The  other  half  occurred  in  the  suburban  counties 
of  Fairfield,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  in  the  ordnance,  transportation 
equipment  and  instruments  industries.     In  the  following  two-year 
period  (194-5-4-7),  the  eastern  counties  recovered  more  than  twice 
their  job  losses,  New  York  City  adding  430,000  and  the  outlying 
areas  112,000  workers. 

After  the  war  and  post-war  adjustments  were  completed  the 
growth  trends  of  the  groups  of  counties  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Hudson  assumed  a  different  character.     Employment  in  the  western 
counties  increased  12  percent  in  the  1947-55  period  while  east  of 
the  Hudson  the  gains  amounted  to  only  7  percent.    The  slower  rate 
of  growth  in  the  eastern  section  is  attributable  largely  to  the 
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fact  that  since  194-7  the  level  of  employment  in  New  York  City 
has  remained  stable . 

In  the  same  period,  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  share  of  the 
region's  jobs  nearly  doubled,  increasing  from  3.5  percent  in  194-7 
to  6.4-  percent  in  1955.    Over  one  quarter  of  this  expansion  re- 
sulted from  employment  increases  in  the  aircraft  and  associated 
instrument  industries. 

Major  Factors  Affecting  Industry  Location  in  the  Environs 

Since  the  past  employment  trends  clearly  indicate  that  the 
main  share  of  future  employment  increases  will  be  outside  New  York 
City,  the  factors  affecting  industry  location  in  different  parts 
of  the  environs  must  be  considered.    The  Nassau-Suffolk  county 
group  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region  with  no  markets  or  transport  outlets  except  to  the  west. 
Hence,  Long  Island  is  faced  with  a  basic  handicap  when  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area.    Raw  material  for  manu- 
facturing must  be  imported  through  New  York  City;  and  if  sales  are 
made  in  the  metropolitan  area  or  farther  west,  the  finished  product 
must  be  shipped  back.    This  results  in  double-hauling  and  high 
transport  costs  for  Long  Island  firms  when  compared  with  similar 
firms  in  New  York  City  or  in  the  western  part  of  the  region.  These 
handicaps  have  been  offset  in  part  by  the  development  on  Long 
Island  of  industries  of  the  following  types:   (l)  manufacturing 
for  local  markets;  (2)  goods  for  which  transport  costs  of  materials 
and  finished  product  are  a  minor  percentage  of  total  cost  such  as 
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instruments  and  electronic  equipment;  and  (3)  aircraft,  which  can 
be  flown  out,  and  for  which  there  are  no  double  transport  costs. 

Although  the  Narrows  Bridge  and  the  Long  Island  Expressway 
will  improve  the  Long  Island  transportation  situation,  the  basic 
disadvantages  in  relation  to  the  counties  west  of  the  Hudson  prob- 
ably will  still  continue  to  operate. 

Northern  New  Jersey's  major  locational  advantages,  on  the 
other  hand,  derive:  (l)  from  its  concentration  of  major  rail  lines 
near  the  heart  of  the  metropolitan  market  area;  (2)  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  state  income  tax  and  lower  local  taxes;  and  (3)  from 
its  nearness  to  the  new  Morrisville,  Pa.,  steel  plant  and  the 
growing  complex  of  metal  fabricating  industries  which  will  tend 
to  cluster  nearby.    For  all  those  industries  in  which  transporta- 
tion costs  as  well  as  available  sites  for  expansion  are  important, 
New  Jersey  will  continue  to  provide  sites  for  substantial  expansion. 

In  Westchester  County  the  availability  of  existing  factory 
buildings  in  the  older  communities  has  been  regarded  by  employers 
there  as  the  most  favorable  factor  encouraging  an  expansion  of 
manufacturing  in  the  recent  past.    Beyond  this,  however,  future 
manufacturing  growth  is  expected  to  consist  of  relatively  small 
plants  because  of  a  lack  of  large  industrial  sites  and  the  negative 
attitudes  of  many  communities  regarding  industrial  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  county  appears  receptive  to  new  buildings  for 
the  administrative  offices  and  research  laboratories  associated 
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with  manufacturing  industries. 


1975  EMPLOYMENT  FORECASTS 

The  Region 

Total  employment  in  the  region  increased  from  5.8  million 
in  194-7  to  6.3  million  in  1955,  a  gain  of  4-63,000  or  8.0  percent. 
By  1975,  employment  for  the  region  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  rise 
to  7.7  million,  a  23  percent  gain.    The  annual  rate  of  gain  in  the 
next  twenty  years  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  rate  of  gain  of  the 
past  8  years.    The  region's  employment  as  a  percentage  of  the  nation 
will  decline  from  about  9.9  percent  in  1955  to  about  nine  percent 
in  1975. 

Counties  West  of  the  Hudson  River 

In  view  of  these  recent  trends  and  the  locational  advan- 
tages which  favor  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  in  many  re- 
spects, it  appears  likely  that  the  westerly  shift  in  job  patterns 
will  continue.    A  sizeable  growth  seems  possible  in  northeastern 
New  Jersey  as  part  of  a  developing  industrial  complex  stretching 
from  Bergen  County  all  the  way  south  through  Trenton,  Morrisville,- 
and  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington. 

It  is  expected  that  the  western  counties  of  the  region 
will  have  about  28.6  percent  of  the  region's  total  employment  in 
1975  in  contrast  to  a  current  share  of  23.7  percent.  Employment 
in  the  western  counties  is  expected  to  increase  about  50  percent 
from  1.5  million  workers  in  1955  to  2.2  million  in  1975. 
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Counties  East  of  the  Hudson  River 

The  eastern  section's  share  of  the  region's  employment 
is  expected  to  decline  from  a  current  figure  of  76.3  percent  to 
about  71. U  percent  in  1975.    The  estimated  gain  of  675,000  workers 
will  produce  a  total  of  5.5  million  employees  in  1975,  1U- 0  percent 
higher  than  the  1955  level  of  L,. 8  million  jobs. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  gain  is  expected  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  suburban  counties  outside  New  York  City.  Employment 
in  the  suburban  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  is  expected  to  increase 
to  1.5  million  jobs  by  1975,  an  increase  of  585,000  jobs  or  62  per- 
cent over  the  1955  total  of  94-0,000.    Although  New  York  City  is 
expected  to  gain  an  additional  90,000  jobs  by  1975,  employment  in 
Manhattan  itself  is  expected  to  decline  by  about  24.0,000  jobs. 
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CENTRAL    DEPARTMENT   STORE    BRANCH  OPENINGS 


Before    1940  .  1940-1944 


CENTRAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  BRANCHES  -    195  6 


Source:   Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc..  New  York 


Part  V 

THE  LOCATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  CENTERS 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  COMMERCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  CENTERS  (DEPARTMENT  STORES 
AND  OTHER  SHOPPING  AREAS,  THEATERS  AND  OTHER  AMUSEMENT  PLACES)  EXPAND- 
ING IN  THE  SUBURBAN  AREAS  AS  AGAINST  THE  OLDER  CENTRAL  AREAS  SUCH  AS 
MANHATTAN? 

The  growing  suburban  market  is  being  tapped  almost  entirely 
at  its  source  within  the  suburbs.    Between  194.8  and  1954.  retail  sales 
in  the  suburbs  (ad.justed  to  the  194-8  price  level)  increased  by  32  per- 
cent compared  to  a  population  gain  of  only  21  percent.    Expansion  of 
recreational,  amusement  and  cultural  services  in  the  suburbs  has  been 
at  a  rate  of  4.3  percent. 

In  the  same  period,  however,  dollar  ad.justed  retail  sales 
volume  in  Manhattan  actually  declined  by  3  percent,  and  the  level  of 
recreational,  amusement  and  cultural  services  remained  static. 

RETAIL  TRADE 
Trends  in  Retail  Sales  194.8  -  195/1 

The  retail  shopping  pattern  in  the  metropolitan  region  changed 
extensively  between  194-8  and  1954-.    This  conclusion  emerges  clearly 
from  an  analysis  of  the  preliminary  data  on  aggregate  retail  sales 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Total  retail  sales  for  the  22 
counties  of  the  region  (adjusted  to  194-8  dollars)  increased  by  14.. 4 
percent  from  $13-7  billion  in  194-8  to  $15.7  billion  in  1954-.  The 
suburban  counties  accounted  for  $1.8  billion  or  91.5  percent  of  the 
region's  $2.0  billion  increase;  only  $0.2  billion  or  8.5  percent  was 
in  New  York  City. 
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The  evidence  indicates  that  the  growing  suburban  market  is 
being  tapped  almost  entirely  at  its  source  within  the  suburbs.  The 
New  York  City  sales  increase  of  2  percent  was  exceeded  by  every  one 
of  the  17  suburban  counties.    Retail  sales  in  the  suburbs  increased 
32  percent.    The  largest  proportionate  retail  sales  increases  were 
89  percent  in  Nassau,  69  percent  in  Suffolk  County  and  4.1  percent 
in  Morris  County. 

Within  New  York  City,  the  dollar-adjusted  sales  volume  in 
Manhattan  actually  declined  by  3  percent  in  the  period.    Only  Queens, 
among  the  three  other  heavily  populated  boroughs,  gained  noticeably 
in  retail  sales,  though  in  general  the  percentage  gain  was  lower 
than  in  most  of  the  suburban  counties. 

There  was  a  notable  reversal  in  the  respective  levels  of 
per  capita  retail  spending  in  the  central  city  and  suburbs.  The 
17  suburban  counties  had  per  capita  sales  of  $993  in  194-8  compared 
to  New  York  City's  $1,024;  by  1954-  the  suburban  per  capita  sales  of 
$1,084  exceeded  the  city's  per  capita  sales  of  $1,017  by  $67. 

Suburban  Branch  Department  Store  Growth  Since  1951 

In  December  1951  the  Regional  Plan  Association  published  a 
study  of  Suburban  Branch  Stores  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Re- 
gion.     Eighty  suburban  branch  stores  were  then  reported  to  have 
been  established  in  the  environs  of  the  region,  virtually  all 
during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.    Of  these,  51  were  department 

m\ Suburban  Branch  Stores  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region ,  Bul- 
letin No.  78,  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.,  December  1951. 


stores  or  major  apparel  and  specialty  stores.    Since  January,  1952, 
14-  new  stores  in  these  categories  have  been  opened,  20  more  are 
under  construction  or  planned  and  U  branch  stores  have  been  closed, 

Table  5 

NEW  SUBURBAN  BRANCH  DEPARTMENT  STORE  OPENINGS  AND  CLOSINGS 
JANUARY  1952  TO  JUNE  1956 

Under  Net 

Open       Const.  Planned      Closing  Total 

New  Jersey 

Counties              3            5  2  0  10 

Nassau  &  Suf- 
folk Counties      5  8  4-  0  17 

Westchester  & 
Fairfield 

Counties  6  1  U  3 

Total  U  13  7S/  k  30 

3/ Confidential  replies  indicate  that  six  stores  are  inter- 
ested in  a  minimum  of  seven  locations. 
Source:    Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 

The  suburban  expansion  is  being  spurred  materially  by  ad- 
ditions to  existing  buildings.     In  most  instances,  these  expan- 
sions just  about  double  the  amount  of  selling  space  already 
available  in  the  branch.     In  addition  to  the  new  branch  store 
openings  referred  to  above,  six  expansions  have  been  completed 
since  1952;   five  others  are  under  construction  and  one  is  in  the 
planning  stage. 

On  the  average,  the  size,  whether  measured  in  space  or  in 
sales,  of  the  new  branches  is  very  much  larger  than  the  earlier 
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ones.     In  fact,  the  recent  expansion  of  existing  suburban  branch 

stores  encompassed  in  this  study  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the 

total  expansion  of  this  type  of  branch  store  space  in  the  entire 
previous  twenty-five  years. 

Other  Branch  Store  Growth 

Apart  from  department  store  branches,  discount  houses 
also  have  begun  to  enter  the  suburbs,  with  newly  established 
branches  often  considerably  larger  than  the  original  stores  in 
Manhattan  and  carrying  a  larger  range  and  fuller  selection  of 
merchandise.    For  example,  one  firm  with  two  stores  in  Manhattan 
now  also  operates  one  branch  in  White  Plains  and  and  has  recently 
opened  two  large  outlets  in  Nassau  County.    Added  to  this  are 
literally  hundreds  of  new  specialty  stores,  chains,  and  inde- 
pendents springing  up  in  the  suburbs  in  established  shopping  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  newly  created  shopping  centers. 

Department  Store  Sales 

The  pattern  of  decentralization  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  retail  field  is  reflected  in  the  sales  experience  of  depart- 
ment stores.    Sales  in  downtown  department  stores  both  in  Newark 
and  New  York  City  have  been  declining  in  importance  relative  to 
total  department  store  sales  in  the  New  York-Northeastern  New 

Jersey  Metropolitan  Area  since  194-6.     In  1954-*  downtown  Brooklyn 

2/ 

and  Manhattan  department  store  sales  were  15  percent^  below  the 
194-8  peak.  By  contrast,  department  store  sales  in  the  suburban 
'/J  ",ol  '.'Ijurit'-d   for  price;  lrvcl. 
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areas  have  risen  steadily  and  substantially  in  each  of  the  last 
several  years.    The  overall  gain  in  suburban^/ department  store 
sales  was  160  percent  between  194-6  and  1954-. 

The  new  major  suburban  shopping  centers  also  have  made 
inroads  on  the  city  market.    For  example,  families  in  the  Bronx 
and  Queens  are  being  attracted  by  the  new  nearby  suburban  shop- 
ping centers  in  Westchester  and  Nassau  counties. 

Some  of  the  large  stores  in  the  central  area  have  sought 
to  cope  with  this  suburban  competition  by  expanded  advertising 
and  by  the  promotion  of  mail  and  phone  orders  and  free  deliv- 
eries.   However,  some  of  the  city's  old  established  department 
stores  have  found  themselves  in  financial  straits  because  they 
were  situated  in  locations  now  outside  of  the  main  stream  of 
shopping  activity.     Other  factors  contributing  to  their  diffi- 
culties were  obsolescent  plants  and  merchandising  policies,  and 
the  pressure  of  competition  from  other  department,  discount, 
and  specialty  stores.    As  a  result,  several  large  downtown  stores 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors.    These  include:    Hearns  on 
14th  Street,  Wanamakers  on  9th  Street,  McCreery's  on  34-th 
Street,  Loesers  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  and  most  recently  Lewis 

2/  Includes  outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  Nassau, 
Suffolk  and  Westchester  counties  in  New  York  and  the  eight 
northernmost  counties  in  New  Jersey. 
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and  Conger  on  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas .    One  medium  sized 
department  store  in  Newark  also  closed. 

UNDERLYING  FACTORS  IN  COMMERCIAL  DECENTRALIZATION 
Population  Decentralization 

Retail  trade  has  traditionally  followed  shifts  in  popu- 
lation.    The  growth  of  the  suburban  population  compared  to  the 
relative  stability  in  New  York  City  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
commercial  de centralization „ 

Shifts  in  Income  Distribution 

Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  is  the  change 
in  income  distribution  as  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs . 
The  in-migration  of  low  income  families  to  the  city  and  the 
exodus  of  middle  and  upper  income  families  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs  is  having  profound  effects  on  the  retail  sales  pattern. 
Purchasing  power  in  the  city  has  been  affected  adversely,  while 
aggregate  income  in  the  suburbs  is  steadily  increasing. 

Suburban  and  City  Buying  Patterns 

Apart  from  income  differences,  the  suburban  family  has 
other  characteristics  which  have  tended  to  produce  higher  re- 
tail sales  per  capita.    The  suburban  family  is  often  in  the  early 
stages  of  family  formation.    The  children's  department  in  subur- 
ban branch  stores  is  frequently  very  much  larger  than  similar 
departments  in  downtown  stores.     Moving  from  a  small  apartment  to 
a  house  generates  a  demand  for  additional  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings, appliances,  garden  supplies  and  equipment,  outdoor  furni- 
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ture  and  perhaps  an  additional  car. 

Convenience  Factors  in  Suburban  Shopping 

The  one- stop  shopping  idea,  the  ability  to  park  and  shop 
with  the  family,  avoidance  of  the  inconveniences  and  increased 
cost  of  subways  and  downtown  congestion  -  -  all  these  have  placed 
the  suburban  shopping  center  in  a  favorable  competitive  position. 
The  potential  disadvantages  of  suburban  shopping  centers  -  -  in- 
creased costs,  difficult  personnel  recruiting  problems,  light 
pedestrian  traffic  and  lack  of  public  transportation  -  -  are 
outweighed  by  the  advantages.    Some  of  the  suburban  branch  stores 
have  proved  too  small  for  successful  operation.    Others  have  been 
poorly  located.    Expansions  and  relocations  are  adjustments  one 
can  observe  frequently  in  suburban  branch  operation.    For  the 
most  part,  however,  suburban  retail  expansion  has  been  eminently 
successful. 

RECREATIONAL,  AMUSEMENT,  AND  CULTURAL  CENTERS 
Locational  trends  in  the  development  of  recreational, 
amusement,  and  cultural  centers  closely  follow  the  retail  trade 
pattern.     Since  194-8,  suburban  expansion  in  movies,  bowling  alleys, 
amusement  parks  and  race  tracks  has  been  considerable. 
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Table  6 


RECREATIONAL,  AMUSEMENT  AND  CULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT  3/ 
RECEIPTS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  REGION,  BY 
SELECTED  GEOGRAPHIC  UNITS,  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE,  1948-1954 


Percentage  Change,  194-8  -  1954 

Dollar  Receipts^  Paid  Employees 

Region  2/                              /  6 

New  York  City                    -10  -12 

Environs  2/                        43  54 

New  York  City  and  -H  -12 

Hudson  and  Essex 
Counties 

Environs  excluding  67  80 

Hudson  and  Essex 
Counties^/ 

l/  Motion  Picture  Distribution  deducted  in  Fairfield, 
Essex,  New  York,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Westchester 
counties. 

7j  Putnam  County  excluded. 

2/  Adjusted  for  changes  in  New  York  City  Consumer  Price 
Index,  1948-1954. 

Source :    Bureau  of  the  Census 

Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 

Central  areas,  far  from  sharing  commensurately  in  the 
growth  of  the  region's  population,  have  been  suffering  a  net  de- 
cline as  recreational  and  cultural  centers.     Only  Manhattan  among 
the  older  counties  shows  tendencies  towards  growth.     The  Columbus 
Circle  development  and  the  Lincoln  Square  proposals  are  evidences 
of  this  vitality. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  MANHATTAN 
Despite  the  recent  decline  in  retail  sales  volume, 
Manhattan's  shopping  areas  ^.re  by  no  means  doomed.    The  central 
business  district  in  Manhattan  still  offers  a  greater  number  of  re- 
tail stores  with  a  larger  selection  of  merchandise  by  far  than  the 
largest  of  the  suburban  stores  and  centers.    Hence,  Manhattan 
should  retain  a  unique  attraction  for  both  the  city  and  the  subur- 
ban shopper  as  well  as  for  an  ever-growing  number  of  visitors  to  the 
region.     It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  successful  program  to  increase 
shopper  parking  convenience  and  accessibility  will  enable  Manhattan 
to  hold  an  important,  even  though  decreasing  share  of  the  region's 
shopping  during  the  next  several  decades. 

As  to  the  major  segment  of  amusement  and  cultural  activi- 
ties, there  is  little  possibility  that  Manhattan's  preeminence 
will  be  challenged  by  the  suburban  counties.    A  distinction  must  be 
made,  however,  between  metropolitan  and  local  scales  of  activity. 

In  one  group  are  the  neighborhood  motion  picture  theatres, 
the  branch  libraries,  amusement  parks,  the  community  playhouses. 
These  probably  will  become  decentralized  with  the  spreading  of 
population  throughout  the  region  in  a  fashion  similar  to  retail 
trade.    Manhattan's  prospect  for  these  activities  is  at  best  to 
remain  stable  while  they  burgeon  in  the  suburban  areas.    To  the 
extent  that  technological  advances  such  as  television  lower  the 
demand  for  such  establishments  as  motion  picture  houses,  there  may 
be  a  further  absolute  decline  in  Manhattan  in  certain  cultural  and 
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amusement  establishments. 

With  regard  to  the  second  group  of  activities,  however, 
Manhattan  will  tend  to  grow  as  the  region  as  a  whole  grows.  Man- 
hattan has  always  been  the  center  for  the  entire  region  in  all  the 
things  that  require  a  regionwide  hinterland  -  -  with  the  notable 
exception,  perhaps,  of  outdoor  recreation.    Virtually  all  of  the 
region's  motion  picture  distribution  activity  is  concentrated  in 
Manhattan.     Museums,  the  Theatre  District,  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
The  Forty-Second  Street  Library  will  retain  indefinitely  their 
full  importance  for  the  whole  region.     Indeed,  little  expansion 
whatever  is  to  be  anticipated  for  this  type  of  metropolitan  ser- 
vice anywhere  in  the  region  except  in  Manhattan. 


Table  7 


NET  EXCESS  OR  DEFICIT  OF  WORKERS  IN  RELATION  TO  JOBS  IN  THE  REGION, 
BY  COUNTY,  1942,  1950  AND  1955  AND  FORECASTS  FOR  1975 

(In  Thousands) 


1942 

1950 

1955 

12Z£ 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield 

-6 

7 

-5 

-5 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES 

Total 

75 

220 

245 

265 

OCX  gCll 

76 

70 

Essex 

9 

15 

35 

40 

Hudson 

-38 

31 

30 

-20 

Middlesex 

9 

O 

oc 

45 

Monmouth 

10 

0"2 

op 

Morris 

on 

00 

<:<£ 

on 
ex) 

/  n 
4U 

rassaic 

Q 

7 

on 

j  j 

Somerset 

-3 

11 

10 

25 

Union 

U 

22 

10 

-30 

XTTT  7    VODTT    PniTHTTT  C 

1  0  tax 

AO 

—(Lei  1 

0  7  n 

0  An 

New  York  City 

Total 

-200 

-435 

-460 

-500 

Bronx 

386 

380 

320 

Kings 

473 

430 

315 

New  York 

-1648 

-1660 

-1490 

Queens 

311 

345 

270 

Richmond 

43 

45 

85 

New  York  Counties 

Total 

TOT 

131 

<:0o 

0  1  n 

(Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

uuo  c  n  e  s  s  -  c  u.  l  n  am 

1 
X 

4 

i  n 

XU 

i  n 

XU 

Nassau 

4J- 

an 

Orange 

11 

12 

10 

10 

Rockland 

6 

9 

5 

35 

Suffolk 

8 

do 

45 

45 

V/est  Chester 

64 

76 

70 

65 

Environs 

200 

435 

460 

500 

V/est  of  Hudson 

92 

2a 

260 

310 

East  of  Hudson 

-92 

-241 

-260 

-310 

East  of  Hudson 

108 

194 

200 

190 

(Excl.  N.Y.C. ) 

REGION 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOURCE:    Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. 
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Part  VI 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION  IN  RELATION  TO  JOB  LOCATIONS 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  1975  NET  EXCESS  OR  DEFICIT  OF  RESIDENT  EMPLOY- 
ABLES VERSUS  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  EACH  COUNTY?!/ 

The  table  opposite  summarizes  the  1975  net  excess  or  deficit 

of  resident  employables  in  relation  to  .jobs. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  AND  FROM  WHERE  ARE  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  COUNTIES  DRAWING  THEIR  EMPLOYEES  FROM  POINTS  LIKELY 
TO  CREATE  A  DEMAND  FOR  MASS  TRANSPORTATION? 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  an  effective  demand  for 
mass  transportation  results  from  the  combined  effect  of  a  number 
of  establishments  grouped  so  as  to  comprise  a  substantial  employ- 
ment concentration,  rather  than  from  any  single  large  plant. 
Thus  the  size  and  density  of  an  industrial  district  and  its 
geographical  location  in  relation  to  other  employment  centers 
are  the  key  factors  in  the  consideration  of  hov  a  particular 
establishment  may  affect  the  pattern  of  transit  demand. 


It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  single  industrial  plant 
of  the  types  anticipated  within  the  region,  if  located  in  an 
isolated  suburban  community,  would  draw  its  employees  in 
numbers  sufficiently  great  to  support  new  investment  in  rail 

»  This  question  is  taken  from  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
underlying  the  Transit  Survey.     It  is  our  suggestion  that  great 
care  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  net  excess  and  deficit 
figures.    Their  proper  use  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
explained  in  the  text  that  in  certain  cases  changes  in  net 
excess  or  deficit  may  not  be  accompanied  by  proportionate  changes 
in  the  generation  of  commuter  travel.     Indeed,  commuter  travel 
volume  shifts  may  even  run  in  a  contrary  direction  from  net  ex- 
cess and  deficit  trends. 
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transit.     It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  morning  and  evening 
bus  runs  to  certain  large  plants  will  be  warranted  where  the  loca- 
tion is  such  as  to  produce  a  concentration  of  travel  for  low-income 
workers  along  a  limited  number  of  approach  highways.    This  can  oc- 
cur in  any  part  of  the  region  if  the  size  of  plant  is  sufficiently 
large.     It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  pinpoint  the  future  loca- 
tions of  such  industries  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy. 
Nor  is  it  crucial  that  this  be  done  if  bus  rather  than  rail  trans- 
portation is  in  prospect.    For,  bus  systems  are  inherently  flexible; 
and  new  large  plants  may  be  expected,  for  the  most  part,  in  places 
fully  accessible  to  the  ma.ior  arterial  highway  network  of  the  region. 

A  certain  number  of  large  industrial  plants,  however,  will 
be  built  within  the  already-existing  centers  of  employment  and 
population,  such  as  New  York  City,  the  northeast  New  Jersey  in- 
dustrial belt  and  the  existing  railroad  corridors  in  Nassau  County . 
The  effect  of  new  plants  in  these  areas,  to gethe r  with  the  added 
potential  of  increased  population  in  adjoining  residential  lands, 
may  warrant  extensions  of  present  rail  rapid  transit  lines  or  even 
entirely  new  transit  facilities. 

In  light  of  our  forgo asts  of  population  and  employment, 
it  appears  that  two  general  areas  in  the  region  might  profitably 
be  studied  further  as  possible  districts  for  rail  rapid  transit 
development.    The  first  area  suggested  for  further  transit  study 
is  the  Bergen-Hudson-Easex  complex  which,  though  much  smaller  in 
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its  potential  than  the  New  York  City  subway  district,  is  very  much 
greater  than  any  other  grouping  in  the  region.    The  second  is  Nassau 
County  which  ad.ioins  the  on-going  transit  operation  in  New  York  City. 
Here  substantial  growth  is  expected  in  employment  and  in  population. 
Moreover,  the  higher  proportion  of  residential  growth  at  apartment 
densities  will  be  favorable  to  the  stimulation  of  rail  transit 
patronage . 

NET  EXCESS  AND  DEFICIT 
OF  WORKERS  IN  RELATION  TO  JOBS 

The  net  excess  or  deficit  in  resident  employables  versus 
employment  opportunities  to  be  found  in  a  given  geographical  unit 
is  one  indicator  of  commuter  travel.     It  states  a  theoretical  mini- 
mum of  persons  who  must  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  unit  to  get  to 
work.    The  figure  tells  nothing  about  the  total  numbers  moving  in 
either  direction  since  it  represents  the  net  inward  or  outward 
movement  of  individuals,     It  tells  whether  the  total  commutation 
inward  to  jobs  from  residences  elsewhere  is  greater  or  smaller 
than  the  total  commutation    outward  to  work.     Changes  in  a  deficit 
or  excess  of  workers  compared  with  jobs  in  any  particular  area 
over  the  forecast  period  indicate  the  relative  growth  of  the  area 
as  a  center  of  employment  or  of  residence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  environs,  that  is,  the  counties 
outside  of  New  York  City  both  east  of  and  west  of  the  Hudson  River, 
will  continue  through  1975  to  export  workers  to  New  York.  Indeed, 
in  the  counties  west  of  the  Hudson  River  the  excess  of  workers 
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over  jobs  is  expected  to  increase  slightly,  perhaps  by  45,000  from 
265,000  in  1955  to  310,000  in  1975. 

The  eastern  counties  outside  New  York  City  will  similarly 
continue  to  be  exporters  of  workers.    Fairfield  County,  taken  as  a 
whole,  will  continue  to  be  the  exception.    This  is  because  the 
large  employment  centers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Fairfield  County 
attract  workers  from  contiguous  areas  in  Connecticut  across  the 
Kousatonic  River  greater  in  number  than  commuters  exported  to 
New  York  from  the  western  part  of  the  county,    The  net  number  of 
excess  workers  in  the  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  River  (excluding 
New  York  City)  probably  will  remain  close  to  the  present  level  of 
200,000. 

In  New  York  City  in  1955,  there  were  3,84-0,000  jobs;  but 
only  3,385,000  employed  persons  lived  in  the  city.    On  balance, 
there  was  a  net  import  of  4-55,000  persons  into  the  city  for  work. 
By  1975  this  net  inward  movement  is  expected  to  increase  to 
500,000  people  as  a  result  of  the  city's  greater  relative  growth 
as  a  place  of  employment  than  as  a  place  of  residence  for  workers. 
In  1975  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  3,930,000  jobs  in  New  York 
City  and  3,4-30,000  workers  residing  in  the  city. 

In  Manhattan,  however,  the  excess  of  jobs  over  resident 
workers  probably  will  decrease  from  1,660,000  in  1955  to  1,4-90,000 
in  1975.    This  decrease  —  in  spite  of  the  net  increase  of  workers 
who  must  be  imported  into  the  city  as  a  whole  —  reflects  the 
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growth  of  employment  in  the  other  boroughs  as  well  as  a  net  de- 
crease in  their  dependence  on  Manhattan  for  jobs  for  their  popu- 
lations. 

Limitations  in  the  Net  Excess  and  Deficit  Concept 

The  net  excess-deficit  data,  as  was  explained  above,  ne- 
cessarily understate  the  total  volume  of  movements  across  boundary 
lines.    Moreover,  the  net  data  offer  little  guide  as  to  where  the 
greatest  understatement  occurs  or  what  the  nature  of  it  is.  In 
general,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  smaller  the  net  balance,  whether 
excess  or  deficit,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  an  understate- 
ment of  actual  movements. 

Our  journey  to  work  survey  provides  origin  and  destination 
data  which  permit  a  rough  check  on  the  validity  of  the  net  excess- 
deficit  data.    Based  on  very  approximate  travel  volumes  derived  from 
this  survey,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  on  the 
average,  the  net  excess-deficit  data  express  work  travel  volumes  about 
half  as  great  as  the  actual  volumes.    For  any  particular  geographical 
area,  however,  there  is  no  way  of  judging  what  the  ratio  is  without 
complete  origin  and  destination  data  for  all  movements  or  a  reliable 
sample  of  all  movements.    For  example,  worker  travel  data  indicate 
that  for  Essex  County  the  net  excess  figure  is  less  than  one  percent 
of  all  actual  intercounty  movements  originating  in  or  destined  for 
the  county.    This  is  so  because  the  high-income  westerly  parts  of  the 
county  export  nearly  the  same  number  of  commuters  to  Manhattan  as 
come  to  the  industrial  sections  around  Newark  from  nearby  worker's 
sections  in  Union,  Hudson  and  Bergen  counties.     At  the  other  ex- 
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treme,  the  net  deficit  in  Manhattan  probably  represents  about  80 
percent  of  all  movements  originating  in  or  destined  for  the  island. 

The  net  excess-deficit  data  not  only  understate  volumes, 
they  also  may  conceal  large  movements  in  other  directions.  For 
example,  Morris  County  has  twice  as  great  a  net  excess  of  workers 
over  jobs  as  Union  County,    But  Morris  exports  less  than  half  as 
many  workers  as  Union  County  does.    The  explanation  is  that  Union 
imports  many  more  workers  than  come  into  Morris  to  work,  Man- 
hattan which  is  the  primary  importing  county  in  the  region  actu- 
ally exports  more  workers  than  any  suburban  county.    Hudson  County, 
a  net  import  county,  exports  more  than  50  percent  of  its  resident 
labor  force  to  jobs  elsewhere, 

INTER-COUNTY  WORK  TRIPS  AND  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  POTENTIALS 

Our  questionnaire  survey  of  the  journey  to  work,  conducted 
by  means  of  a  mailing  to  a  sample  of  employment  places  throughout 
the  region,  was  undertaken  especially  to  provide  information  about 
the  residence  patterns  of  workers  employed  in  typical  large  indus- 
trial plants.    This  was  to  aid  our  judgments  as  to  which  resi- 
dential areas  would  be  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  new  industrial 
districts  in  various  parts  of  the  region. 

An  important  by-product  of  the  survey,  however,  was  the 
indication  it  provided  as  to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  commuting 
movements  amoung  certain  key  counties.     In  a  number  of  large-em- 
ployment counties,  the  level  of  response  secured  made  it  possible 
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to  estimate  very  approximately  the  total  numbers  of  work  trips 
generated  by  them.    These  figures  when  tested  against  other  indi- 
cators of  commuting  volumes  appear  to  satisfy  general  tests  of 
reasonableness.    Taken  together  with  other  information  about  the 
region  they  enable  us  to  offer  several  generalizations  which  bear 
on  the  region's  mass-transportation  potential. 

(1)  The  New  York  City  subway  and  bus  system  operates 
in  an  area  in  which  the  total  number  of  daily  journeys  to  work 
involving  inter-county  travel  plus  the  return  trips  add  up  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  million  trips  or  more.  About 
70  percent  of  these  work  trips  involve  inter-county  movements 
among  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  The  Bronx. 

(2)  Elsewhere  in  the  region  outside  of  New  York  City 
there  is  no  combination  of  counties  whose  combined  inter-county 
work  travel  volume  in  any  way  approaches  New  York's.  Nevertheless, 
two  areas  stand  out  from  the  others  sufficiently  to  warrant  further 
investigation. 

The  first  area  is  the  Hudson-Bergen-Essex  complex. 
The  combined  potential  inter-county  work  trips  for  these  three 
counties  appears  to  be  a  substantial  number,  perhaps  in  the  vici- 
nity of  3/A  million  daily  one-way  trips.    While  this  number  falls 
far  short  of  the  concentration  in  New  York  City,  it  may  be  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  a  new  transit  system.     Indeed,  New  York  had  a  much 
smaller  base  when  it  initiated  the  subway  system  before  the  turn 
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of  the  century,  when  its  total  population  was  only  about  4-0  percent 
of  the  present  figure.    However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  growth 
potential  present  50  years  ago  on  the  New  York  side  now  exists  among 
the  three  New  Jersey  counties  under  discussion. 

In  weighing  the  feasibility  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  to  serve  inter-county  travel  within  New  Jersey,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  work  trips  there  are 
being  made  conveniently  at  present  by  private  automobile  and  that 
nearly  all  the  new  employment  places  in  the  suburban  counties  are 
providing  large  parking  areas  for  their  employees. 

The  second  area  which  warrants  further  investigation 
relates  to  the  Nassau-New  York  City  connections.    The  combined 
number  of  inter-county  trips  between  Nassau-Suffolk,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  New  York  City,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  500,000  daily  (one-way)  trips.    With  the  saturation  of  Nassau 
County  and  eastern  Queens,  there  may  well  be  sufficient  volume 
of  commutation  generated  to  support  extension  of  the  subway  system. 
Despite  the  projected  increases  in  employment  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk, 
a  large  number  of  resident  workers  there  will  be  working  in  Queens 
and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  Manhattan. 

The  fall-off  in  the  generation  of  daily  work  trips 
for  the  next  ranking  counties,  Union  and  Westchester,  is  so  abrupt, 
that  further  potential  rail  transit  groupings  seem  quite  unlikely. 
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BACKGROUND  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  WORKER  TRAVEL  PATTERNS 
Trans-Hudson  Movements  to  Central  Manhattan 

Despite  the  estimated  decline  in  the  net  deficit  of  resi- 
dent workers  in  relation  to  jobs  in  Manhattan,  it  is  likely  that 
commuting  to  Manhattan,  including  trans-Hudson  commuting,  may 
increase  by  1975.     This  is  because  there  probably  will  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  Manhattan's  relatively  high-paying  white 
collar,  professional,  administrative  and  executive  jobs  coupled 
with  a  continued  tendency  of  middle  and  upper  income  families 
whose  members  fill  these  jobs  to  move  to  the  environs. 

Journeys  to  Work  Places  Other  Than  Manhattan 

The  main  growth  in  employment  and  population  in  the  re- 
gion is  expected  to  occur  in  those  suburban  counties  (including 
Richmond)  where  considerable  vacant  land  reserves  exist.  Counties 
which  may  be  expected  to  increase  their  population  by  over  50 
percent  in  the  next  twenty  years  include  Bergen,  Middlesex,  Mon- 
mouth, Morris,  Somerset,  Richmond,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Orange, 
Rockland  and  Suffolk.    The  older  counties  of  the  region,  where 
declines  or  only  modest  gains  are  anticipated,  include  Essex, 
Hudson,  Passaic,  Bronx  and  Kings. 

The  work  trip  patterns  for  the  growth  counties  probably 
will  be  largely  by  automobile,  except  insofar  as  such  trips  con- 
verge on  Manhattan.     Intercounty  work  trip  movements  involving 
such  counties  as  Hudson,  Bronx  and  Kings  with  older  developed 
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areas  are  not  likely  to  increase  substantially  over  present  levels. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Journey  to  Work 

Our  analysis  of  experience  in  this  and  other  metropolitan 
areas  suggests  that  centers  of  employment  a  long  distance  out  from 
the  main  employment  center  of  a  region  generate  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  long  trips  to  work  than  do  centers  of  employment  which  are 
only  a  moderate  distance  from  the  main  employment  center.  Con- 
versely, the  inlying  employment  centers  generate  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  short  and  middle  distance  trips  to  work  than  do  employment 
centers  farther  out.    The  business  district  at  the  heart  of  a  met- 
ropolitan region,  however,  tends  to  displace  residential  neigh- 
borhoods there.     Consequently,  it  generates  very  few  short  distance 
trips,  but  many  middle  and  long  distance  ones  which  are  approxi- 
mately evenly  divided, 

Though  different  types  of  manufacturing  establishments  ap- 
pear to  generate  different  types  of  work  trip  patterns,  this  prob- 
ably   is  caused  more  by  their  characteristic  kinds  of  location  than 
by  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  operations  and  personnel. 
Such  growth  industries,  for  instance,  as  instruments,  metal  and 
metal  products  and  chemicals  are  tending  to  locate  far  from  Man- 
hattan.   Evidence  suggests  that  they  generate  longer  trips  to  work 
than  do  the  older  industries  found  mainly  within  the  inner  ring  of 
older  counties. 

According  to  the  results  of  our  journey  to  work  survey, 
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employees  generally  tend  to  be  more  mobile  in  their  choice  of  em-  • 
ployment  than  in  their  place  of  residence,     If  they  own  their 
homes  or  are  satisfied  with  their  rented  quarters,  they  tend  to 
retain  their  place  of  residence  while  changing  their  place  of 
work  even  if  it  means  a  longer  work  trip.    Furthermore,  many  are 
seeking  improved  housing  and  environment  at  increased  distances 
from  work  despite  the  inconvenient  journey  to  work  that  may  re- 
sult.    The  governing  factor  is  the  intangible  question:  what 
does  one  consider  a  reasonable  commuting  distance?    It  appears 
likely  that  the  tolerance  limit  currently  is  increasing  along 
with  the  spread  of  the  5-day  week.     In  general,  persons  of  high 
income  apparently  will  tolerate  a  longer  trip  than  persons  of 
lower  income. 

Data  from  several  journey  to  work  surveys  suggest  that 
racial  segregation  in  suburban  residential  areas  tends  to  re- 
sult in  long  reverse  work  trips  to  industrial  plants  in  out- 
lying areas.    For  example,  it  is  reported  that  substantial 
numbers  of  Harlem  residents  are  seeking  work  in  manufacturing 
and  heavy  commercial  establishments  in  New  Jersey  and  that 
these  persons  account  for  some  of  the  current  increase  in  re- 
verse commuting  across  the  Hudson  River.    This  kind  of  long  work 
trip,  however,  may  be  reduced  in  future  years  to  the  extent  that 
additional  suburban  residential  areas  become  available  for  ra- 
cial minorities. 
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Supplement 

WORK  PERFORMED  UNDER  APPENDIX  "A" 
REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  POPULATION  STUDIES 

1.  Key  developmental  factors  affecting  distribution  of  employment 
and  population  in  the  region  as  follows: 

1.1    Industrial  location  factors 

1.11  Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association 
and  an  inter-departmental  committee  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  questionnaire  survey  was  made  of  I64.  medium  and  large  size 
commercial  and  manufacturing  firms  that  relocated  their  place 
of  business  within  the  counties  of  the  region  since  194-5. 
Personnel  volunteered  by  the  utility  and  telephone  companies 
conducted  the  questionnaire  interviews.    The  questionnaire 
covered  reasons  for  moving  and  factors  of  industrial  location 
at  the  old  and  new  places  of  business.    The  New  York  City 
Administrator's  Office  analyzed  the  responses  and  made  the 
results  available  to  the  Association  in  a  document  entitled, 
Why  Firms  Migrate.    Two  other  studies  of  the  migration  of 
industry  were  also  reviewed:  Firms  Who  Moved  From  Manhattan 
to  Queens,  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Borough  of 
Queens;  and  Recent  Growth  of  Private  Industry,  prepared  by 
the  Brooklyn  Borough  President's  office.    Staff  memoranda 
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reviewing  these  studies  and  the  Griffin  study  noted  below 
are  in  the  Association  files. 

1.12  Also  analyzed  for  this  project  was  a  fourth  report  on  indus- 
trial location  entitled  Plant  Location  Study.    This  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  John  W.  Griffin  of  the  City  College  of  New 
York,  New  York  Area  Research  Council,  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development,  Division  of  Planning  and  Development. 

1.13  A  special  report  entitled  Residence  and  Employment  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area,  1950 .  prepared  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  together  with  additional  material 
prepared  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Planning,  were 
analyzed  for  the  information  on  the  distribution  of  em- 
ployment in  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City.    These  data  are 
the  only  dependable  sources  of  employment  information  for 
certain  industry  types  not  included  in  federal  sources  for 
New  York  City  boroughs  and  sub-borough  units,  e.g.,  finance, 
real  estate  and  insurance;  transportation,  communications, 
and  utilities;  and  certain  types  of  services.    For  no 
other  year  is  such  comprehensive  data  available  for  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

1.14-    Indicators  of  trends  in  the  changing  use  of  land  and  in  the 
distribution  of  economic  activity  in  Manhattan  reviewed  for 
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this  project  included:  maps  and  analyses  of  land  use;  data 
on  new  office  and  apartment  construction;  information  on 
past  and  proposed  redevelopment  projects;  rapid  transit 
turnstile  counts;  and  the  1950  employment  distribution 
within  the  borough.    A  staff  memorandum  together  with  sup- 
porting data  are  in  the  Association  files. 

1.15    Data  from  the  194-8  and  1954  Census  of  Retail  and  Selected 
Service  Trades  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  commercial  and  cultural  activities  are  expanding  in 
outlying  places  in  comparison  with  central  areas  such  as 
Manhattan.    Detailed  data  on  amusement  and  cultural  facili- 
ties were  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  in  advance 
of  publication.    As  a  supplement  to  the  region-wide  land  use 
survey,  which  revealed  the  geographical  patterns  of  com- 
mercial, port  and  manufacturing  districts,  an  additional 
study  was  conducted  of  new  retail  outlets.     Data  were 
gathered  as  to  the  location  of  new  branches  of  central 
department  stores  established  in  the  period  1952  to  1956 
and  an  analysis  of  expansion  undertaken  at  existing  branches 
was  made.    The  resulting  branch  department  store  series, 
presented  in  map  form  on  page  54    represents  an  up-dating 
of  a  twenty  year  series  prepared  earlier  by  the  Association. 

1.2     Employment  factors 

1.21    Estimates  of  total  employment  for  the  region  and  for  each 
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of  the  22  counties  had  never  been  prepared  prior  to  this 
project.    The  total  employment  figures,  prepared  expressly 
for  this  survey,  are  the  result  of  an  intensive  effort  in 
which  partial  information,  gathered  from  the  state  depart- 
ments of  labor,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  other  primary 
sources,  were  assembled  and  made  comparable.    Gaps  in  the 
data  were  filled  through  an  elaborate  statistical  process. 
This  series  on  total  employment,  together  with  a  series  on 
employment  by  2-digit  industry  groups,  was  prepared  cover- 
ing the  City  of  New  York  and  the  surrounding  counties  in 
the  region  for  the  years  from  194-2  to  1955.    These  figures, 
providing  the  first  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  economic  development  of  the  region  and  its 
counties  in  the  last  13  years,  were  an  important  basis  for 
the  employment  projections  presented  in  the  report.  Table 
10    presents  summary  totals  for  the  series. 

County  data  were  prepared  for  the  censal  years  from  1899  to 
1954-  on  production  and  administrative  workers  in  manufac- 
turing, the  only  industry  group  for  which  such  information 
was  available.    A  dot  map  was  prepared  showing  the  1954 
geographical  distribution  of  jobs  in  all  industrial  cate- 
gories throughout  the  region.     (This  is  presented  on 
Page  46. ) 

1.22    A  county  manufacturing  employment  series  was  prepared  for 
the  years  1899,  1919,  1929,  1939,  1947  and  1954,  in  order 
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to  obtain  a  long  term  perspective  on  the  economic  growth  of 
the  region.    The  data  for  1954  were  obtained  from  the  Census 
Bureau  prior  to  publication  under  special  arrangements,  faci- 
litated by  the  Project  Director,  Arthur  Page.  Manufacturing 
employment  data  for  each  of  the  years  1942  through  1955  was 
also  prepared  as  a  part  of  the  statistical  series  described 
in  item  1.21  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole  and  sixteen  county 
units  in  the  environs.    The  non-existence  of  crucial  data 
and  the  incomparability  of  earlier  data  prevented  the  estima- 
tion of  2-digit  employment  figures  for  any  year  prior  to  194-2. 

1.23    County  employment  figures  for  retail  and  wholesale  trade  were 
collated  and  revised  for  comparability  for  the  years  1929, 
1939,  194-8  and  1954-.    The  analysis  of  selected  service  trades 
was  limited  to  the  194-8  and  1954-  censal  years. 

1.24-    Forecasts  of  employment  and  population  for  the  region  as  a 
whole  were  established  simultaneously  because  of  the  inter- 
relationships that  exist  between  the  two.     Projected  employ- 
ment increases  for  the  region  as  a  whole  were  tested  for 
reasonableness  against  past  trends  in  the  region  and  past 
and  future  relationships  to  national  employment. 

The  future  distribution  of  employment  in  the  region  by 
county  was  forecast  after  intensive  analysis  of  industry 
trends  in  different  parts  of  the  region  and  consultation 
with  state  and  local  officials.     The  steps  included: 
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(l)  determining  which  industry  groups  were  relatively  closely 
associated  with  the  distribution  of  population  and  which 
were  not;  (2)  forecasting  the  distribution  of  those  indus- 
tries which  do  not  depend  primarily  on  local  population 
growth  through  an  analysis  of  their  past  locational  trends; 
(3)  assigning  amounts  of  population-associated  employment 
to  each  county  on  the  basis  of  the  population  forecasts  and 
projected  relationships  between  population  and  such  employ- 
ment; and  (4-)  modifying  the  results  in  response  to  staff 
judgment  and  the  reactions  of  consultants  and  local  officials. 
A  special  study  of  the  aircraft  and  instruments  industries 
was  conducted  as  a  part  of  Step  2  above.     (The  resulting 
memoranda  are  in  the  Association  files.) 

1.3      Population  factors 

1.31    Municipal  population  data  were  collated  for  the  decennial 
census  years  1920  to  1950  and  revisions  were  made  in  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  estimates  for  1954.     These  data, 
together  with  the  land  use  information  on  vacant  land 
reserves  suitable  for  residential  development,  provided  a 
basis  for  the  sub-county  forecasts  appearing  in  Table  9. 

Population  estimates  for  each  county  for  1942*  194-B,  and 
1954-  were  prepared  to  provide  a  basis  for  developing  data 
for  selected  years  on  net  excess  and  deficit  of  labor  force 
over  jobs,  and  also  as  a  basis  for  preparing  trend  data  on 
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per  capita  retail  sales  covering  several  years. 

1.32  Forecasts  of  the  characteristics  of  population  by  age,  sex, 
labor  force  and  households  previously  developed  by  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  were  reviewed  and  refined  for 
use  in  the  employment  and  population  forecasts. 

1.33  The  future  level  of  population  for  the  region  as  a  whole 
was  established  by  an  intensive  review  and  projection  of: 
(l)  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  net  migration  by  sex  and 
by  white,  non-white  and  Puerto  Rican  groups;  (2)  relation- 
ships between  the  region  and  other  standard  metropolitan 
areas,  national  urban  population,  and  total  national  popu- 
lation: and  (3)  relationships  with  total  regional  employment. 

The  future  distribution  of  the  regional  population  among 
the  22  counties  was  established  on  the  basis  of:  (l)  past 
trends  in  the  absolute  and  percentage  distribution  of  popu- 
lation in  the  region;   (2)  the  amount  of  vacant  land  suitable 
for  residential  expansion;  (3)  probable  future  population 
densities;  (4.)  proposed  sewer  and  water  supply  facilities; 
(5)  major  highway  improvements  anticipated;  (6)  surface 
geology;  (7)  anticipated  growth  of  employment  opportunities; 
and  (8)  the  judgment  of  the  staff,  consultants,  and  local 
officials. 

1.4-    Land  development  factors 

1.4J-    Responsible  agencies  with  highway  planning  and  development 
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jurisdiction  were  contacted  for  the  information  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  highway  map  on  Page  20.      The  map  of  the 
railroad  system  on  Page  24-    was  reproduced  from  an  exist- 
ing Regional  Plan  Association  map. 

1.4-2    Officials  of  local  governments,  authorities  and  engineering 
firms  were  contacted  to  determine  the  status  of  the  region's 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  districts  and  plans  for 
extending  them.    The  resulting  information  about  sanitary 
sewer  service  areas  appears  in  the  map  on  Page  19    and  a 
memorandum  covering  water  supply  is  in  the  Association 
files. 

1.4-3    A  region-wide  land  use  survey  was  completed  from  aerial 

photographs,  recent  local  land  use  maps,  and  Sanborn  maps. 
The  basic  data  were  plotted  on  United  States  Geologic  Sur- 
vey quadrangles,  predominant  scale  1"  =  2000'.  A  work  map 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  region  was  drawn  and  colored 
at  1"  =  I5-  miles.  The  final  map  of  present  land  use  was 
then  reproduced  in  color  at  1"  =  6  miles.  The  latter  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  this  report. 

From  this  land  use  survey  it  was  possible  to  bring  up-to- 
date  an  historical  series  on  total  developed  land  in  the 
region  extending  back  to  1820.     (See  maps  in  series  en- 
titled "Stages  of  Development"  on  Page  3).        An  analysis 
of  existing  gross  residential  densities  was  also  completed 
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for  an  inner  ring  of  counties  surrounding  the  City  of  New 
York. 

1.44    A  forecast  of  the  future  use  of  land  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  region  was  undertaken  as  a  means  of  estimating  the 
additional  future  population  which  each  county  and  sub- 
county  group  might  absorb.    Vacant  land,  excluding  land  on 
slopes  exceeding  10  percent  and  in  marshes,  was  measured 
in  each  municipality  in  the  inner  ring  of  suburban  counties 
and  in  selected  places  in  the  outer  ring  where  vacant  land 
resources  might  become  a  limiting  factor  in  future  popula- 
tion growth.    Density  potentials  were  next  estimated.  The 
zoning  regulations  in  each  municipality  were  reviewed 
against  subdivision  trends  in  a  sample  of  places  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolitan  region.    The  selected 
densities  were  then  applied  to  the  total  of  vacant  land 
suitable  for  residential  expansion  in  each  municipality 
in  the  inner  ring  of  counties  to  obtain  a  rough  measure 
of  the  amount  of  additional  population  each  municipality 
could  absorb. 

Residential  construction  data  for  single  and  multi-family 
units  for  the  period  1951-55  were  then  analyzed  and  com- 
pared to  the  proportions  of  the  total  housing  stock  in 
each  housing  type  in  1950  to  determine  the  greater  or 
lesser  extent  to  which  multi-family  development  has  been 
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occurring  in  each  municipality.    A  judgment  was  then  made 
of  future  multi-family  trends  on  the  basis  of  past  trends 
and  various  locational  factors.    All  these  considerations 
were  used  as  bases  for  the  pattern  of  regional  develop- 
ment which  underlies  the  population  and  employment  fore- 
casts of  the  report. 

1.5      Daily  trip  to  work  factors 

1.51  Marketers    Research  Service, Inc.  of  Philadelphia  was  re- 
tained to  analyze  a  number  of  journey-to-work  studies 
made  in  various  cities.    The  studies  analyzed  included 
data  from:    Westchester  County,  New  York;  Middlesex  County, 
New  Jersey;  the  Philadelphia-Southern  New  Jersey  Area;  the 
Detroit,  Toronto  and  Flint  Metropolitan  areas;  and  selec- 
ted upstate  New  York  areas.     (Memoranda  submitted  by  the 
consultants  are  in  the  Association  files.) 

1.52  The  Regional  Plan  Association  and  Charles  E.  De  Leuw  joint- 
ly retained  the  firm  of  Douglas  Williams  Associates  of  New 
York  to  conduct  a  journey-to-work  mailed  questionnaire  sur- 
vey in  the  New  York  metropolitan  region.    The  questionnaire 
included  questions  on  present  and  former  counties  of  work 
and  residence;  occupation  and  sex;  reasons  for  moving  place 
of  residence;  mode  and  travel  time;  and  a  series  of  motiva- 
tional questions  relating  to  the  use  of  a  new  transit  sys- 
tem.   About  33,000  employees  in  about  4-, 000  firms  were  in- 
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eluded  in  the  sample  designed  to  produce  representative 
results  for  each  of  22  counties  in  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion;    29  percent  of  the  firms  with  4-1  percent  of  the 
employees  in  the  sample  returned  the  questionnaires.  The 
firm  and  employee  response  rates  varied  considerably  by 
firm  size  and  county.     In  general  the  higher  response 
rates  were  obtained  from  large  firms  and  from  the  central 
counties  of  the  region.    The  results  were  expanded  to 
total  employment  and  a  series  of  eighteen  tables  were 
prepared  and  analyzed.     Tabulations  on  residential  move- 
ments in  relation  to  job  locations  were  helpful  as  back- 
ground data  for  the  county  population  forecasts.  The 
level  of  response  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  enable 
a  count  of  all  journey  to  work  movements  from  each  county 
to  every  other  county. 

Summary  of  trends  identified  in  Section  1  above  which  are  likely 
to  affect  future  peak-hour  travel  movements  throughout  the  re- 
gion, with  discussion  of  their  direction,  magnitude,  persistence, 
and  potential  impact. 

This  summary  comprises  Parts  I  through  VI  of  this  final  report. 
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SELECTED   GROUPS   OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

WITHIN 

COUNTIES  WEST  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 


Table  9 

POPULATION  IN  THE  REGION,  BY  MUNICIPALITY,  1954, 
AND  FORECASTS  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  FOR  1975 


1 


1975 


1975 


BERGEN  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  470,000 
Percentage :  7556 

SUBGROUP  1  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  66,600 
Percentage:  29% 

Carlstadt 

Cliffside  Park 

East  Rutherford 

Edgewater 

Fairviev 

Fort  Lee 

Garfield 

Hasbrouck  Heights 
Leonia 
Little  Ferry 
Lodi 

Lyndhurst 

Moonachie 

North  Arlington 

Palisades  Park 

Ridgefield 

Rutherford 

South  Hackensack 

Teterboro 

Wallington 

Wood-Ridge 

SUBGROUP  2  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  110,600 
Percentage  56/6 

Bergenf ield 

Bogota 

Cresskill 

Demarest 

Dumont 

Englewood 

Englewood  Cliffs 

Hackensack 

Haworth 

New  Milford 

Oradell 

Ridgefield  Park 
River  Edge 
Teaneck 
Tenafly 

SUBGROUP  3  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  101,000 
Percentage :  102% 

East  Paterson 
Emerson 


630,000  1,100,000 


230,400 


5,600 
16,900 
7,300 
4,000 
8,800 
17,200 
28,200 
10,700 
7,600 
5,000 
21,200 
20,800 
2,600 
16,600 
11,500 
9,000 
19,200 
1,700 
30 
9,100 
7,300 

197,400 


19,700 
7,600 
5,700 
2,800 
13,800 
24,500 
1,300 
30,100 
2,600 
13,800 
4,400 
11,600 
11,200 
37,300 
11,300 

99,000 


16,600 
2,600 


297,000 


308,000 


BERGEN  COUNTY  (Continued) 

Fair  Lawn  29,100 

Glen  Rock  10,600 

Maywood  9,700 

Paramus  13,100 

Rochelle  Park  4,800 

Saddle  River  Twp.  10,500 

Washington  2,000 


SUBGROUP  4 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  91,800 
Percentage:  261% 

Alpine 
Closter 

Harrington  Park 

Hillsdale 

Montvale 

Northvale 

Norwood 

Old  Tappaii 

Park  Ridge 

Rivervale 

Rockleigh 

Westwood 

Woodcliff  Lake 

SUBGROUP  5 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  100,000 
Percentage:  147% 

Allendale 
Franklin  Lakes 
Ho-Ho-Kus 
Mahwah 

Midland  Park 

Oakland 

Ramsey 

Ridgewood 

Saddle  River  B. 

Upper  Saddle  River 

Waldwick 

Wyckoff 


.      :  "'::v 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  160,000 
Percentage :  17% 


Total  35,200 


700 
5,000 
1,800 
5,900 
2,000 
1,600 
1,900 
1,400 
3,500 
2,300 

200 
7,000 
2,100 


200,000 


SUBGROUP  1 
Increase 
Absolute 
Percent 


1954-1975 
22,300 
4% 


127,000 


Total         68,000  168,000 


2,800 
2,500 
3,600 
5,700 
6,200 
3,300 
6,100 
21,300 
1,200 
1,100 
6,500 
7,800 


940,000  1,100,000 


Total       615,700  638,000 


Belleville 

Irvington 

Maplewood 


35,900 
60,100 
25,000 
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Table   9  (Continued) 


1954 


1975 


1954 


1975 


ESSEX  COUNTY    ( Continued ) 
Newark 
Orange 

South  Orange 

SUBGROUP  2  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  54,600 
Percentage :  2056 

Bloomfield 
Cedar  Grove 
East  Orange 
Glen  Ridge 
Montclair 
North  Caldwell 
Nutley 
Verona 
West  Orange 

SUBGROUP  3  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  83,100 
Percentage:  170% 

Caldwell  B. 
Caldwell  Twp. 
Essex  Fells 
Livingston 
Millburn 
Roseland 
West  Caldwell 

HUDSON  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  -45,000 
Percentage:  -7% 

Bayonne 

East  Newark 

Guttenberg 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Kearny 

North  Bergen 
Se caucus 
Union  City 
Weehawken 
West  New  York 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  380,000 
Percentage:  119% 

SUBGROUP  1  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  250,500 
Percentage :  137% 

Carteret 
Dunellen 
Metuchen 


440,500 
38,300 
15,900 

275,400 


51,900 
11,700 
83,300 

7,600 
43,400 

2,900 
28,500 
12,500 
33,600 

48,900 


6,700 
2,200 
1,900 
13,000 
16,900 
2,200 
6,100 


320,000 


183,500 


15,400 
6,700 
11,100 


330,000 


132,000 


645,000  600,000 


76,600 
2,100 
5,500 
13,400 
50,600 
296, 000 
39,400 
44,600 
10,700 
54,600 
U,500 
36,800 


700,000 


434,000 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  (Continued) 

Middlesex  7,600 

Perth  Amboy  40,900 

Piscataway  12,800 

Raritan  28,300 

South  Plainfield  12,800 

Woodbridge  47,900 

SUBGROUP  2                 Total  90,700 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  73,700 
Percentage :  81% 

East  Brunswick  11,800 

Helmetta  600 

Highland  Park  11,500 

Milltown  4, 300 

New  Brunswick  39,600 

North  Brunswick  7,700 

South  River  12,000 

Spotswood  3,100 

SUBGROUP  3                 Total  30,400 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  32,600 
Percentage :  107% 

Madison  8,900 

Sayreville  13,000 

South  Amboy  8,500 

SUBGROUP  4                 Total  15,400 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  19,600 
Percentage :  127% 

Cranbury  1,900 

James burg  2,400 

Monroe  5 , 100 

Plainsboro  1,300 

South  Brunswick  4,600 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY  270,000 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  330,000 
Percentage:  122% 

SUBGROUP  1                 Total  19,500 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  40,500 
Percentage:  208% 

Holmdel  1,800 

Marlboro  7, 500 

Matawan  B.  4,400 

Matawan  Twp.  5,800 


SUBGROUP  2 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  213,600 
Percentage:  121% 

Allenhurst 
As bury  Park 
Atlantic  Highlands 
Deal 


Total  176,400 


800 
18,300 
3,400 
1,100 


168,000 


63,000 


35,000 


600, 000 


60,000 


390,000 


Table  9  (Continued) 


1954 


1975 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  (Continued) 

Eatontown  4,500 

Fair  Haven  4,800 

Highlands  3,300 

Interlaken  900 

Keanaburg  6,100 

Keyport  6,600 

Little  Silver  3,800 

Long  Branch  26,000 

Middletown  20, 800 

Monmouth  Beach  1,000 

Neptune  Tup.  16,700 

New  Shrewsbury  4,600 

Ocean  8,000 

Oceanport  9, 800 

Raritan  4,000 

Red  Bank  13,300 

Rumson  5,200 

Sea  Bright  1,100 

Shrewsbury  B.  2,800 

Shrewsbury  Twp.  1,400 

Onion  Beach  4,100 

West  Long  Branch  3,700 

SUBGROUP  3               Total  74,100 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  75,900 
Percentage :  102% 

Allentown  1,200 

Atlantic  2,200 

Avon-by-the-Sea  1,800 

Bel  mar  5,200 

Bradley  Beach  4,100 

Brielle  1,800 

Englishtown  1,100 

Farmingdale  800 

Freehold  B.  8,200 

Freehold  Twp.  4,500 

Howell  8,300 

Manalapan  3,800 

Manas quan  3 , 800 

Millstone  2,600 

Neptune  City  3,800 

Roosevelt  700 

Seagirt  1,500 

South  Belmar  1,500 

Spring  Lake  2,300 

Spring  Lake  Heights  3,000 

Upper  Freehold  2,400 

Wall  9,500 

MORRIS  COUNTY  190,000 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute :      210, 000 
Percentage :  111% 


150,000 


SUBGROUP  1  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute :       40, 100 
Percentage :  80% 


49,900 


400,000 


90,000 


MORRIS  COUNTY  (Continued) 

Chatham  B.  8,300 

Florham  Park  4,000 

Madison  12,300 

Morris  8,400 

Morristown  16,900 

SUBGROUP  2                 Total  48,100  106,000 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  57,900 
Percent  120% 

Boonton  T.  7,200 

Denville  7,600 

East  Hanover  2,600 

Hanover  5,800 

Morris  Plains  3,900 

Mountain  Lakes  3,100 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills  17,900 

SUBGROUP  3                 Total  39,500  74,000 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  34,500 
Percentage :  87% 

Dover  11,500 

Mine  Hill  2,100 

Randolph  5,800 

Rockaway  B.  4,100 

Rockaway  Twp.  5,600 

Roxbury  6,300 

Wharton  4, 000 

SUBGROUP  4                 Total  52,500  130,000 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  77,500 
Percentage :  148% 

Boonton  Twp.  1,300 

Butler  4,700 

Chatham  Twp.  3,900 

Chester  B.  900 

Chester  Twp.  1,600 

Harding  2,100 

Jefferson  3,800 

Kinnelon  1,600 

Lincoln  Park  3,800 

Mendham  B.  1,900 

Mendham  Twp.  1,600 

Montville  4,600 

Mount  Arlington  700 

Mount  Olive  2,900 

Netcong  2,300 

Passaic  3,900 

Pequannock  6,500 

Riverdale  2,200 

Washington  2,300 

PASSAIC  COUNTY  370,000  460,000 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  90,000 
Percentage :  24% 
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19S4 


17^ 


1975 


PASSAIC  COUNTY  (Continued) 


SUBGROUP  1 
Increase  1954.-1975 
Absolute:  1,500 


Percentage: 
Clifton 
Hawthorne 
Passaic 
Paterson 


Total  292,500 


75,800 
15,900 
58,200 
H2,600 


SUBGROUP  2  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  67,700 
Percentage :  110% 

Haledon 
Little  Falls 
North  Haledon 
Pompton  Lakes 
Prospect  Park 
Totowa 
Wayne 

West  Paterson 

SUBGROUP  3  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  20,800 
Percentage :  128% 

Bloomingdale 
Ringwood 
Wanaque 
West  Milford 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  115,000 
Percentage :  105% 

Bedminster 

Bernards 

Bernardsville 

Bound  Brook 

Branchburg 

Bridgewater 

Far  Hills 

Franklyn 

Green  Brook 

Hillsboro 

Manville 

Millstone 

Montgomery 

North  Plainfield 

Peapack-Gladstone 

Raritan 

Rocky  Hill 

Somerville 

S.  Bound  Brook 

Warren 

Wat chung 


61,300  129,000 


6,600 
7,300 
4,200 
7,4-00 
5,200 
7,600 
17,600 
5,500 

16,200 


3,600 
1,900 
6,100 
4,500 

110,000 


1,500 
8,000 
4,200 
9,500 
2,400 
9,900 
600 

11,700 
2,100 
4,400 
9,500 
300 
3,700 

14,200 
1,400 
5,200 
500 

11,800 
3,000 
3,900 
2,300 


Total 


UNION  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
294,000        Absolute:  200,000 
Percentage:  45% 

SUBGROUP  1 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  111,400 
Percentage :  36% 

Clark 
Cranf ord 
Elizabeth 
Garwood 
Hillside 
Kenilworth 
Linden 
Rahway 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Union  Twp. 
Winfield  Park 

SUBGROUP  2 
Increase  1954-1975 
37,000  Absolute:  15,300 

Percentage :  36% 

Plainfield 


SUBGROUP  3  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  73,300 
Percentage:  85% 

Berkeley  Hts. 
225,000  Fanwood 

Mountainside 

New  Providence  B. 

Scotch  Plains 

Springfield 

Summit 

Westfield 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  155,000 
Percentage :  163% 

SUBGROUP  1  Total 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  88,100 
Percentage :  170% 

Clarkstown 

Grandview-on-the-Hudson 

Nyack 

Orange town 

Piermont 

South  Nyack 

Upper  Nyack 


440,000  640,000 


Total  310,600 


7,800 
21,000 
110,700 

4,900 
21,600 

6,100 
36,100 
23,800 
20,000 
12,000 
44,000 

2,800 


42,700 

42,000 
86,700 


4,400 
4,400 
4,000 
5,800 
13,200 
10,900 
20,100 
24.,000 

95,000 


51,900 


15,700 
300 
6,000 

23,300 
1,900 
3,300 
1,400 


422,000 


58,000 

58,000 
160,000 


250,000 


14.0,000 
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1975 


19H 


1975 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY     ( Cent lnued ) 


SUBGROUP  2 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  42,200 
Percentage:  185% 

HI 11 burn 
Ramapo 
Sloatsburg 
Spring  Valley 
Suf fern 

SUBGROUP  3 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  24,700 
Percentage :  122% 

Haverstraw  T. 
Haverstraw  V. 
Stony  Point 
West  Haverstraw 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  255,000 
Percentage :  47% 

Bethel 

Bridgeport 

Brookfield 

Dan bury  T. 

Dan bury  C. 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Monroe 

New  Canaan 

New  Fairfield 

Newtown  T. 

Newtown  B. 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

She  It  on 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

West port 

Wilton 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  110,000 
Percentage :  69% 

Amenia 

Beacon 

Beekman 

Clinton 

Dover 

East  Fishkill 


Total 


Total 


22,800  65,000 


1,400 
9,800 
2,200 
5,000 
4,400 

20,300  45,000 


4,700 
6,200 
6,000 
3,400 

545,000  800,000 


5,900 
159,400 

2,100 
10,400 
21,800 
13,900 

2,500 
36,500 
43,200 

3,200 

8,700 

1,400 

7,700 
900 
53,900 

2,000 

4,800 
13,000 
600 
81,600 
39,000 
11,500 

2,200 
13,300 

5,400 

160,000  270,000 


8,400 
15,200 
2,100 
1,500 
8,300 
3,500 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY    ( Cont inued ) 

Fishkill  T. 
Fishkill  V. 
Hyde  Park 
La  Grange 
Milan 
Millbrook 
Millerton 
Northeast 
Pawling  T. 
Pawling  V. 
Pine  Plains 
Pleasant  Valley 
Poughkeepsie  C. 
Poughkeepsie  T. 
Red  Hook  T. 
Red  Hook  V. 
Rhinebeck  T. 
Rhinebeck  V. 
Stanford 
Tivoli 
Union  Vale 
Wappinger 
Wappinger  Falls 
Washington 

NASSAU  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  465,000 
Percentage:  50% 


4,800 

1,000 

9,000 

3,600 
900 

1,800 

1,000 

1,500 

1,700 

1,600 

1,700 

3,300 
42,300 
26,000 

2,500 

1,300 

2,100 

2,100 

1,800 
800 

1,000 

3,500 

3,700 

2,100 

935,000  1,400,000 


Baxter  Estates 

900 

Bayville 

2,500 

Bellerose 

1,100 

Brookville 

400 

Cedarhurst 

6,300 

Center  Island 

300 

Cove  Neck 

200 

East  Hills 

4,400 
8,600 

East  Rockaway 

East  Williston 

2,300 

Farmingdale 

5,600 

Floral  Park 

17,000 

Flower  Hill 

3,000 

Freeport 

27,500 
17,600 

Garden  City 

Glen  Cove 

18,700 

Great  Neck 

9,400 

Great  Neck  Estates 

2,700 

Great  Neck  Plaza 

4,500 

Hempstead  V. 

31,200 

Hempstead  T. 

373,000 

Hewlett  Bay  Park 

500 

Hewlett  Harbor 

900 

Hewlett  Neck 

500 

Island  Park 

2,200 

Kensington 

1,100 

Kings  Point 

3,600 

Lake  Success 

2,200 

Lattingtown 

900 

Laurel  Hollow 

200 

Lawrence 

5,400 

Long  Beach 

17,400 
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X?I>4. 

1  Q7<5 

X?  f  0 

lQt)4 

X"72A 

MAQQATT    PnTTMTV  /PAn+lmm^'l 

WAoqAU  uuufJJ.1     I  uonoinuea ) 

unAWUii  uuuwj.  i    i  uontinuea  ) 

•Lynbroolc 

XO  , uuu 

Monroe  T ■ 

i  Qnn 

Mai v erne 

7  j  xuu 

Monroe  V . 

1,900 

Manorhaven 

o  onn 

Mont  gome  ry  T . 

~2     C  HA 

-5,  WO 

Massapequa  Park 

7  Qnn 

f  j  7UU 

Montgomery  V • 

i   i  nn 
1  ,  1UU 

Matinecock 

7nn 

Mount  Hope 

n    c  nn 
1,  500 

Mill  lMeGK 

Ann 
uuu 

Newburgh  C . 

21, oUU 

Mineola 

XO,  f UU 

New burgh  T, 

i  n  Qnn 
1U, oUU 

Munsey  Park 

*C  ,  1UU 

New  Windsor 

7  onn 

Mutt on t  own 

^nn 

^IUU 

Otisville 

onn 
7UU 

New  Hyde  Park 

q  Ann 
7  ,  ouu 

Port  Jervis 

o  onn 

North  Hempstead 

Ri  'inn 

OX j  >uu 

Tuxedo 

/  cnn 
4,  2UU 

M^>»+ Vi    Hi  11a 

iMorxn  niiis 

■^nn 

Unionville 

puu 

U-LQ  DrOOJ£V±iJ.e 

800 

Walden 

/  ^nn 
4,  PUU 

Old  We  st*  bury 

l  Tnn 

X,  JUU 

i.tq  n  t,t  n 
waiiKiii 

A  Ann 

Oyster  Bay 

1 1  ~\  Ann 

Washington  V . 

i  nnn 

X  ,  uuu 

Oyster  Bay  Cove 

Ann 

UUU 

warwicK  l . 

c  Ann 
2 ,  OUU 

P 1  q  y~\  r^.  r\mct 
I  XdJltlUIUti 

1,200 

W  til  WltK     V  • 

<c,  7UU 

P land ome  H t  s . 

Qnn 

/UU 

W aw ay and a 

o  Ann 
*c  9  ouu 

Plandome  Manor 

i  nn 
4uu 

wooaDury 

0  onn 
<£,  <:UU 

Port  Washington  N . 

Ann 
ouu 

Rockville  Center 

<£4, 4UU 

PUTNAM  COUNTY 

25, 000 

Roslyn 

2,300 

Increase  1954-19/5 

Roslyn  Estates 

yuu 

Absolute:  o,00u 

Roslyn  Harbor 

Ann 
ouu 

rercenuage:  xuu* 

Russel  Gardens 

i  nnn 
x,  UUU 

Brewster 

1,900 

baudie  Rock 

7nn 

f  UU 

Cannel 

A  7nn 

Dj  /  UU 

Sands  Point 

i  ?nn 

X,  <cUU 

Cold  Spring 

p  nnn 
uuu 

Sea  Cliff 

£  n  nn 

ivenu 

0  7nn 
<.  ,  f  UU 

oouT/n  r  xorax  rarK 

7nn 

/UU 

llcloUllVlllc 

Ann 

Stewart  Manor 

o  onn 

Patterson 

0  Ann 
/c  ,  OUU 

Thomaston 

2,300 

Phillipstown 

2,900 

Upper  Brookville 

600 

Putnam  Valley 

2,300 

Valley  Stream 

31,700 

Southeast 

3,400 

Westbury 

10,800 

Williston  Park 

7,500 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

8,050,000 

Woodsburgh 

900 

Increase  1954-1975 

Absolute:  350,000 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

165,000 

260, 000 

Percentage:  l& 

1975 


Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  95,000 
Percentage:  58% 

Blooming  Grove 
Chester  T. 
Chester  V. 
Cornwall  T. 
Cornwall  V. 
Cranford 
Deerpark 
Florida 
Goshen  T. 
Goshen  V. 
Greenville 
Greenwood  Lake 
Hamptonburg 
Harriman 
Highlands 
Highland  Falls 
Maybrook 
Middletown 
Mini sink 


1,900 
1,800 
1,200 
4,700 
2,400 
2,500 
2,800 
1,500 
2,800 
3,500 

800 

900 
1,500 

700 
6,900 
4,400 
1,300 
22,300 

900 


Bronx 
Kings 
New  York 
Queens 
Richmond 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute :      450, 000 
Percentage :  114% 

Amltyville 
Asharoken 
Babylon  V. 
Babylon  T. 
Belle  Terre 
Bellport 
Brightwaters 
Brookhaven 
Dering  Harbor 
East  Hampton  T. 
East  Hampton  V. 


1,500,000 
2,710,000 
1,910,000 
1,720,000 
210,000 

395,000. 


7,400 
160 
8,100 
49,100 
140 
1,800 
2,800 
49,400 

5,400 
3,000 


50, 000 


5,400,000 


845,000 
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1954 


1975 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  (Continued) 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (Continued) 


Greenport 

Head  of  the  Harbor 
Huntington 
Huntington  Bay 
Islip 

Lindenhurst 

Lloyd  Harbor 

Nissequogue 

North  Haven 

Northport 

Ocean  Beach 

Old  Field 

Patchogue 

Poquott 

Quogue 

Riverhead 

Sag  Harbor 

Saltaire 

Shelter  Island 

Shoreham 

Smithtovm 

Southampton  T. 

Southampton  V. 

Southhold 

Village  of  the  Branch 
Westhampton  Beach 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
Increase  1954-1975 
Absolute:  285,000 
Percentage :  40% 

Ardsley 
Bedford 

Briarcliff  Manor 
Bronxville 
Buchanan 
Cortlandt 


3,200 

Croton-on-Hudson 

5,500 

400 

Dobbs  Ferry 

8,000 

62,700 

Eastchester 

17,700 

700 

Elmsf ord 

3,500 

97,500 

Greenburgh 

22,600 

14,500 

Harrison 

16,400 

1,500 

Hastings-on-Hudson 

8,900 

300 

Irvington 

4,600 

300 

Larchmont 

6,800 

4,700 

Lewisboro 

2,800 

80 

Mamaroneck  T. 

10,800 

300 

Mamaroneck  V. 

16,700 

9,200 

Mount  Kisco 

6,400 

190 

Mount  Pleasant 

15,600 

700 

Mount  Vernon 

78,000 

12,900 

New  Castle 

7,000 

2,800 

New  Rochelle 

70,200 

30 

North  Castle 

4,800 

1,200 

North  Pelham 

5,200 

100 

North  Salem 

1,800 

24,700 

North  Tarrytown 

9,100 

12,100 

Ossining  T. 

2,300 

4,700 

Ossining  V. 

17,300 

11,100 

Peekskill 

19,000 

170 

Pelham 

1,900 

1,600 

Pelham  Manor 

6,300 

Pleasantville 

5,400 

715,000  1,000,000 

Port  Chester 

26,000 
1,600 

Pound  Ridge 

Rye  C. 

13,000 

Rye  T. 

4,100 

3,300 
9,500 
3,500 

Scarsdale 

15,700 

Somers 

3,900 

Tarrytown 

10,000 

Tuckahoe 

6,500 

7,300 
2,000 
9,000 

White  Plains 

52,900 
165,400 

Yonkers 

Yorktown 

6,700 

SOURCES:    Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.    These  estimates  represent  revisions  of  the  figures  published  in 
Regional  Plan  Bulletin  No.  85.    Estimates  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  are  based  on  data 
developed  by  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  in  Population  Survey  1954 — Current  Population  Esti- 
mates for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  Mineola,  New  York,  1954.    Estimates  for  New  York  City  are 
based  on  data  developed  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
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Table  12 


EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE  IN  THE  REGION,  BY  COUNTY, 
1942,  1950  AND  1955  AND  FORECASTS  FOR  I960,  1965,  1970,  1975 

(in  Thousands) 


CONNECTICUT 

1942 

1950 

.1955. 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Fairfield 

200 

217 

230 

240 

270 

290 

315 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES 

Total 

1412 

1542 

1660 

1770 

I960 

2150 

2365 

Bergen 

184 

230 

270 

310 

360 

405 

445 

Essex 

384 

395 

400 

410 

425 

440 

455 

Hudson 

302 

283 

275 

255 

255 

250 

250 

Middlesex 

99 

1M 

140 

160 

195 

235 

280 

Monmouth 

68 

85 

95 

110 

140 

175 

220 

Morris 

52 

64 

75 

85 

105 

130 

160 

t  in 

1  85 

1  Q5 

Somerset 

30 

41 

45 

50 

60 

75 

85 

Union 

146 

174 

190 

210 

230 

255 

270 

NEW  YORK  COUNTIES 

Total 

3765 

4194 

4385 

4500 

4675 

4840 

5020 

New  York  City 

Total 

3187 

3410 

3380 

3340 

3355 

3380 

3430 

Rtotiy 

606 

610 

605 

600 

600 

600 

Kings 

1131 

1095 

1080 

1075 

1065 

1055 

New  York 

923 

860 

800 

795 

785 

790 

Queens 

674 

735 

755 

770 

785 

800 

R  "l  c Vimnrifi 

1  L_L>  ^  1X111 Ul  l^J. 

76 

80 

95 

115 

1Z.5 

185 

New  York  Counties 

Total 

578 

784 

1005 

1165 

1320 

1460 

1590 

(Excl.  N.  Y.  C.) 

Dut  che  s  s -Put nam 

48 

60 

70 

90 

100 

115 

125 

Nassau 

167 

266 

375 

430 

480 

520 

550 

OTanjyp 

50 

60 

60 

65 

75 

85 

95 

Rockland 

24 

32 

35 

45 

60 

80 

95 

Suffolk 

66 

97 

155 

195 

240 

275 

310 

Westchester 

223 

269 

310 

335 

365 

390 

415 

Environs 

2190 

2543 

2895 

3195 

3560 

3920 

4270 

West  of  Hudson 

I486 

1634 

1755 

1880 

2095 

2315 

2555 

East  of  Hudson 

3891 

4319 

4520 

4630 

4805 

4970 

5145 

East  of  Hudson 

704 

909 

1140 

1295 

1450 

1585 

1715 

(Excl.  N.  Y.  C.) 

REGION 

Total 

5377 

5952 

6275 

6515 

6900 

7285 

7700 

NOTE:      Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.  and  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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REGIONAL  PLAN  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


C.  McKim  Norton  Vice-President 


Hf.niyFacin       Planning  Director 


RPA 


METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  PROJECT 

Henry  Cohen,  Project  Manager 
(On  leave,  Office  of  the  City  Administrator,  New  York  City) 

Max  E.  Anderson,  Assistant  Project  Manager 

Ladislas  Segoe,  Principal  Consultant 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT  STUDIES 

'   Stanley  B.  Tankel,  Section  Head 

•  Robert  Zimmerman,  Ass't  Section  Head 
George  Schiller,  Civil  Engineer 

Harvey  Mandel,  Geographer 

•  Charles  C.  Morrison,  Geographer 

•  Joseph  T.  Ambrose,  Junior  Planner 
Mary  Becker,  Planning  Assistant 

•  Mona  Chanin,  Junior  Planner 
Aw  Taik  Moh,  Junior  Planner 

DRAFTSMEN 

Vitalis  Song 
Michael  Spiegel 
Alice  E.  Woodbridge 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
SECRETARIAL  STAFF 

Florence  Dorsey 
Roy  Miller 
Ellen  M.  McKenna 
Elsye  Radvon 


POPULATION,  ECONOMIC  AND 
JOURNEY  TO  WORK  STUDIES 

Nathalie  Georgia,  Senior  Planner 

•  Jerome  W.  Lubin,  Senior  Planner 

•  David  Malamud,  Senior  Planner 

•  Alan  Rabinowitz,  Senior  Planner 
«  Joshua  Siegel,  Senior  Planner 

•  Harry  B.  Cooper,  Consultant 
Daniel  R.  Fusfeld,  Consultant 

•  Marvin  D.  Roth,  Consultant 

RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICAL  ASSISTANTS 

Judith  Ross 
Charles  Shami 
Morton  Somer 
Karen  Valler 
Arno  I.  Winard 
Wolodymyr  Wronskyj 

CONSULTANTS 

JOURNEY  TO  WORK  STUDIES 

Ernest  Jurkat,  Marketers  Research 

Service,  Inc. 
Douglas  Williams  Associates 
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NEW  JERSEY  -  NEW   YORK  -  CONNECTICUT 

METROPOLITAN  REGION 


LAND   USE  1954 


